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Koch Bihir, Koch Hdjo, and Asam, in the 16th and 17th centuries, ac- 
cording to the Akbarndmah, the Pddishdhudmah, and the Vathiyah i 
"Lbriyah —By H, Buocumany, M. A., Caleutta Madrasah. 


The beginning of Aurangzib’s reign is marked by two expeditions whieh 
led to a temporary oceupation of territories beyond the frontiers of 
Eastern Bengal. Not only had the gradual retreat of Prince Shujé’ from 
Akbarnagar (Rajmahall) to Dhaka and Chátgánw (Chittagong) given rise to 
the maintenance of a large army, consisting chiefly of troops recruited by the 
officers themselves, which might conveniently be employed to settle several 
frontier disputes of long standing, to invade Rukhang (Aracan) and reeoverthe 
children of the lost prince, but Aurangzib found it also absolutely necessary 
to give employment to generals on whose military experience, the result of 
the wars of succession, he looked with unconcealed distrust. Dáúd Khan’s 
expedition to Palimau, of which the particulars were given in last year’s 
Journal, occupied the Bihar corps; and Mir Jumlah Mwazzam Khan, the 
< Yúr i wafúdár; ov faithful friend of the throne, reeeived orders to use 
his army and extend the imperial dominions in the north along the Brahmá- 
putra, and in the south along the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. In 
the expedition to Asam, which is related below, the furthest point to which 
the Mughuls advaneed, is marked by the intersection of 95° Long., and 27° 
Lat., 2. e., the district north of Sibsagar and Nazirah (the old Ghargéon) in 
Upper Asim ; and in the expedition to Ayacan, which was undertaken after 
Mir Jumlah’s death, the most southern point is Rámú, or Rambú, between 
21° and 22° Lat., half way between Chitgiuw and Akyab. Beyond these 
two points the Muhammadans did not advance. We have no partieulars 
of any expedition led by the old kings of Bengal against Aracan ; Asim 
was invaded about 1500 by Husain Shah of Bengal, the scanty narrative of 
the expedition forming an interesting page in the description given by the 
Persian historian of Mir Jumlah’s invasion. 

The south-eastern frontier of Bengal up to the time of Aurangzib was 
the Phani (Fenny) River, Bhaluah and Nawakhali being the most easterly 
‘thénahs’ of Sirkár Sunndrgion. The Ain i Akhbari, indeed, includes 
Sirkár Chétyénw in Bengal; but there is no evidenee that the Muchuls ever 
obtained a footing east of the Phani River before the annexation of Chatgénw 
under Aurangzib. The frontier then passed along the western portions of 
Tiparah as far as Silhat and Lata, went then westwards along the southern 
skirts of the Khasiah, Garo, and the Karibiri Hills, Hatsilah* on the left 

* Rennel spells tho name Hautchella, and placos it opposite to Chilmari on the 
right bank of the river, J cannot find the name on modern maps. Lata is spelt 
Ládú in tho Aín. 
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bank of the Brahmáputra being looked upon as a frontier town, and then 
along the Brahméputra as far as the Parganah Bhetarband, at the 
confluence of the Sankos and the Brahmiputra rivers. From Bhetarband 
the frontier passed westward to Pátgánw and the northern portions of Sirkár 
Piirniah. he Morang, Koch Bihar, and the districts at the angle of the 
Brahmaputra lay beyond the empire. 

The countries bordering on the Mughul empire in the N. E. of Bengal 
were Koch Bihar and Koch Flájo. The latter is called by old English 
travellers ‘the kingdom of Azo.” The position of Koch Bihar is sufficiently 
known; even in the reign of Jahingir it did not extend eastward as far as 
the Brahmáputra. Koch Hajo almost coincides with the modern district of 
Gwálpárá, Lower Asam, extending from above llátsilah in the Kartbárí 
Hills and Parganah, on the left side of the Brahméputra, along the bend of 
the river to Gwalpira. On the right side, it commenced north of the Par- 
ganah of Bhetarband and contained the districts along the angle of the river 
as far as Parganah khont/hag’hat inclusively, with the towns of Dhobri and 
Rangimiti. On the east Koch Hajo bordered on Kámrúp, or that part of 
Asim which lies between Gwálpárá, and Gauhatti to both sides of the 
Brahmaputra. 

The comparatively recent time of the advance of the Muhammadans in 
these districts explains the paucity of Muhammadan names of towns in Koch 
Flajo, The maps give a Parganah ‘Mukrumpore,’ bordering on Bhetar- 
band, which, no doubt, is a corruption of Mukarrampir, so called after Mu- 
karam Khan, the conqueror of Hájo in the reign of Jahangir. 'Fhe par- 
ganah Golah “Alamganj with Rangimati as chief town, where the Imperial 
Faujdér had his head quarters, reminds us of ‘Alamgir; and onthe left side 
of the Brahmaputyra, north of Karibari, lics the Parganah Aurangabad, which 
also reminds us of Anrangzib. But these few Muhammadan names refer all 
to localities in the immediate vicimty of the old frontier of Bengal. From 
the absence of Muhammadan names we may conclude that the invasions of 
Koch Bihar and Asim by several Bengal kings as Husain Shah and Su- 
laimán i Kararání, in the beginning and the middle of the 16th century, 
led to no permanent results, 

Kámrúp also, for a short time under Shahjahdn, was included in the 
Dihli empire, and had imperial Faujdars whose head quarters were Gauhatti. 
As in other parts of Bengal, the Muhammadans established settlements of 
Paiks, who are defined as a sort of militia, armed with spears and shields. 
But the Governors of Bengal soon found that they could not trust them 
as a border defence; for in the Tlájo and Asainese wars they generally took 
the side of the Asim Rajahs. 

I now preeceed to collect the notes given in the works of Muhammadan 
Historians on Koch Bihar, Koch Hajo, and Asim. The notes are chietly 
taken from the Akbarndmah, the Tuzuk i Jahdngiri, the Pddishihnamah, 
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the `Alamgirnámah, and the Fathiyah i’ Ibriyah, The first four works are 
sufficiently known ; but the last mentioned work reqnires a few introductory 
remarks. 

The Futhiyah i ?Lbriyah is also called Tarthh Fath i A'shim, or 
History of the Conquest of Asim. It was written by Ibn Muhammad Wali, or 
Shihabuddin Talish, between the 4th Muharram aud the 20th Shawwal, 1073, 
A. H., or between the 9th August, 1062, and 18th May, 1668, A. D. 
We know very little about the author. He was in the service of Mir Muham- 
mad Sa'id of Ardistan, better known to European historians under the name 
of Mir Jumlah, Khan Khánán and Governor of Bengal in the beginning of 
Aurangzib’s reign, and accompanied the general, apparently in the position 
of a clerk, on his expedition to Asim in 1662, and returned with him to 
Bengal. His brother Muhammad Sa'id, too, held an inferior office during the 
expedition, In the preface the author states that the reports which the 
imperial Waqiahnawises used to send to Court, were often in the opinion of 
Mir Jumlah defective and incorrect; hence the object of the anthor is to 
give a detailed and faithful account of the whole expedition to Asam up to 
the death of Mir Jumlah, with which the book closes. The office of Waqi’ah- 
nawis, or writer of eveuts, had been introduced by Akbar:* his duty was 
to report to Conrt whatever happened in the district to which he was ap- 
pointed, Before the time of the Mughuls also the oflice existed, though 
reports were not so systematically forwarded, as from the time of Akbar. In 
the Tinthh i Firdzshdht, for instance, we find the word berid, an Arabic 
Corruption of the Latin veredus, used instead of * Waqi’almawis.’” Dr. 
Fryer, who was in India from 1672 to 1681, in his most interesting ‘ New 
Account of Hast India and Persin’ (london, 1698), calls these officers 
“ Publie Notaries,’ or ‘Publie Intelligencers,’ and has the following remark 
(loc. cit, p. 140).—* This cheat [he means the practice of false musters] 
is practised all over the Realm, notwithstanding here are Publick Notaries 
placed immediately by the Mogul, to give Notice of all Transactions ; which 
they are sure to represent in favour of the Governors where they reside, being 
Bee'd hy them, as well as paid by the Emperor ; so that if a Defeat happen, 
it is extenuated ; ifa Victory, it is magnified to the height: Those in this 
Office are called Tocanovecees.” 

On comparing the avcount of Shihébuddin with the shorter account 
of Mir Jindal's expedition in the “A Tamgirndmah, which contains a his- 
tory of the first ten years of Aurangzib’s reign and was issued with the 
Emperors permission, ‘we find a remarkable coincidence in language and 
phraseology. Whole sentences, in fact occur word for word in both books ; 
and we are led to conclude that the author of the *Alamgirnimah either 
used Shihibuddin’s account, or both had access to the official reports which 
Were sent to the Emperor. 1 shall notice this ciretmstance below. 


* Vide Aiu translation, p, 258, 
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In point of style, Shihabuddin’s work is elegant and simple. The Per- 
sian is flowing and pure, and the total absence of Indian istimdl, or Indo- 
Persian eonstruetions, shews that the author was a native of Persia. 

The book* consists of a short preface, an introduction (muqaddimah) 
and two parts (maqdleh). The introduction treats of the causes which led 
to the invasion of Koch Bihar and Asim, he first part relates the eon- 
quest of Koch Bihar and the general eondition of the country. ‘The second 
part narrates the invasion of Asim by Mir Jumlah ; the oecupation of the 
eountry, which lasted for fourteen months, from the 23rd Jumáda I, 1072 to 
the 26th Rajab, 1073; the peace which was eoncluded ; and the return of 
the general to Khizrpúr near Dhaka, where he died shortly after, on the 2nd 
Ramazan, 1073. The second part is divided into 17 chapters, of which the 
sixth is particularly interesting as containing a deseription of As4m and the 
Asamese in 1662 and oceasional notices of the Aboriginal tribes in Eastern 
and Southern Asim. 


Koch Biha’r and Koch Ha‘jo (Lower A‘sa’m), 

The following extracts are taken from the <dAkbarnémuh (Lucknow 
Edition, ITT, p. 207). “To the events of this time [beginning of the 28rd 
years, of Akbar’s reign, A. H. 986, or A. D., 1578] belongs the arrival of the 
peshkash from Bengal and Koeh Bihar. Rajah Búlgosáin, who is the 
Zamindér of Koch, submitted again, and sent valuable presents from Bengal 
with fifty-four elephants.” 

This was after the total defeat of Dad, king of Bengal, by Khan 
Jahén. Aim translation, p. 330. 

The following passage from the same work (ITI, 762) refers to the end 
of the 41st year of Akbar’s reign, or the middle of 1005 A. H. [A. D. 
1596, end]. 

“ About this time Laehmit Nardin submitted. He is the ruler of Koeh, 
and has 4000 horse, and 200,000 foot, 700 elephants, and 1000 ships. His 
country is 200 hos long, and from 100 to 40 kos broad, extending in the 
east to the Brahmaputra, in the north to Tibbat, in the south to G’hord- 
g’hat, and in the west to Tirhut. 

“ About five hundred years ago, a woman prayed in a Mahddeo temple 
for a son. Her prayer was granted, and she called the son Lisi. He be- 
eame the ruler of Koch Bihir. One of his descendants, or grandsons 

* The Asiatie Society of Bengal has a MS. of the work, No. 425 of the Persian 
Catalogue. It was also printed at Calcutta, in tho old Madrasah, Baithak-khanah, 
ist Rajab, 1265, by Masihuddin Khan, a Munshi of the Foreign Department. The 
book is out of print. 

+ The Lucknow Edition has fifteen, Although I quote the Lucknow Edition of tho 
Akbarnamah, I translato from MSS., for the text of the Lucknow Edition is worse 
than the worst possible MS, For Bisd the MSS. have Bibd, Biyd, or Bisbd. 
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(nabirah), was Bal Gosdin, a wise ruler. He wrote a letter in praise of the 
Emperor and sent it with presents to Court. As he lived the life of an 
ascetic, he did not marry, and when he was fifty years old, he appointed 
Pat Kunwar, his brothers son, successor. But the Rajah’s eldest brother, 
Shukl Gosin desired a marriage, and in order not to offend him, Bal Gosiin 
assented, and hada son Lachm: Narain, When he died and Lachmi Narsin 
became Rajah, Pat Kimwar rebelled, Being hard pressed by the opponent, 
Lachmi made his submission to the Emperor, and requested Mán Singh, the 
Governor of Bengal, to introduce him at Court. A meeting was arranged; 
Man Singh set out from Salimnagar* and the Rájah travelled forty hos 
to meet him at Anandapdr. The meeting took place on 13th Dai. After 
many festivities, the Rajah wished to take Mán Singh to his capital; but 
Man Singh was for some reason unwilling and politely took leave of the 
Rajah. The latter soon after gave him his daughter in marriage. 

“ As the Koch Bihar Rajahs had not personally paid their respects at the 
Court of the kings of Bengal, Sulaiman i Kararani had invaded Koch Bihar, 


but without result.” 


From the Tuzuk i Jahingiri (p. 147) we sce that, inthe end of 102, 
ninety elephants were paraded before Jahangir, whieh Qasim Khan, the 
Governor of Bengal, had taken from Oris, the Mugs, and Koch Bihar. 

“In the beginning of 1027, or A. D. 1618, Lachmi Nardin paid his re- 
spects personally at Court in Gujrat, and presented a nazar of 500 muhurs” 
(loc. cit., p. 220). 

The following more detailed account is taken from the Pddishahnémah 
CI, pp. 64 t). 

Bengal in the north is pounded by two kingdoms, one of which is called 
Koch Hajo and the other Koch Bihir, Koch Bihar hes far away from the 
Brahmiputra ; Koch Hijo Hes on the banks of that river. 

In the beginning of Jalingir’s reign, Koch Hajo was ruled over by 
Parichhat, and Koch Bihir by Lachmi N arain, who was the brother of 
Parichhat’s grandfather. Now in the Sth year Of ihe waan aii Cha Birn 
peror, when Shaikh ’Alinddin Fathpńrí Tskim Khán had been made gover- 
nor of Bengal, Parichhat was complained against by Rag*hindt’h, zamindar 
of the Parganah Sosang,t whose family Parichhat had imprisoned. Rag'hú- 
nat’h’s complaints were found to be correct; and as Parichhat had not 
behaved so submissively as Lachmi Narain of Koch Bihár, Shaikh "Aléjuddin 
determined to annex Koch Hajo, and ordered Mukarram Khint quickly to 
invade Majo with 6000 horse, 10,000 to 12,000 foot, and 500 ships§. The 

* Salimnagar is the name of the fort of Sherptr Múrchah (Mymensingh). 

+ Sosang lies cast of the Brahmdputra, between the Karibarf and the Garo Hills. 

t Ain translation, p. 493. 
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vanguard was commanded by Kamáł Khán who quickly yet cautiously 
marched to latsilah, which belongs to the Parganah Karibárí and is the 
beginning of Koch Hájo, fortifying at every stage his encampment with 
bamboo palisades aceording to the system of warfare followed in these parts 
of the country. He then advanced on Fort Dhol, which lies on the [right] 
bank of the Brahmaputra and was garrisoned with 500 horse and 10000 
foot of Parichhat’s troops, and besieged it. After a bombardment of one 
month, he took the fort, killing a large number of the enemies, Parichhat 
now sent a vakil from I<helah, where his residence was, to the commander, 
sued for peace, and offered 100 elephants, 100 Tanghans (ponies), and 20 
mans of lignum aloes, He also promised to release Rag'húnát’h’s family. 
Mukarram Khan and Kamal informed the Governor of Bengal of the pro- 
posals, anc before the answer came back, Pariehhat had carried out the terms 
and sent the animals, &e. But the governor demanded the surrender both 
of the country and of Parichhat’s person. Wfostilities were therefore re- 
sumed; but the army stayed in Fort Dhobri till the end of the rains. A 
sudden attack which Parichhat made on Dhobri with 20 elephants, 400 
horse, and 10000 foot, was with some difficulty repulsed, and the enemy with- 
drew in disorder towards Khclah. he imperialists now left Dhobri and 
encountered Parichhat’s fleet in the Gujadhar river. In the engagement 
which ensued, the hostile ships were driven back, and Parichhat was forced 
to retreat to Khelah. But even there he did not stay long, as he had heard 
that Lachmi Narain had joined the imperialists and was about to attack 
him from the flank. He therefore left for Budhnagar, which hes on the 
Banis river,* followed by the imperialists who had passed over Khelah and 
reached the Bands, Unable to hold himself any longer, he now surrendered 
himself to the merey of the Mughuls, and was taken, together with his cle- 
phants aud riches, to Mukarram Khán. Daldeo, however, Parichhat’s 
brother, fled to the Sargdeo of Asim, whose friend he was. 

In this way Koch Iäjo was annexed to the empire. Mukarram Khan, 
with the sanction of ’Akiuddin Islim Khan, appointed his brother ’Abdus- 
salim Fathptiri to command the garrison which was to be left at Khelah, 
and returned with Parichhat as prisoner towards Dhaka, linmediately 
before his arrival, “Alauddin had died, and as no successor had yet heen ap- 
pointed, Hoshang, ’Alduddin’s son, and Mukarram sent a report to court. 
Jahangir ordered Parichhat to be sent to him. Soon after, Shaikh Qásim, 
“Alduddin’s brother, who had been in charge of district Munger, was ap- 
pointed governor of Bengal with the title of Muhtashim Khin. Upon 
entering on his office, he appointed Mukarram Khán governor of Hijo. 
Mukarram obeyed and remained in Hajo for a year, when, vexed at the 


* Tho Bands flows into the Brahméputra, right bank, opposite to Gwálpárá, 


The Padishahnamah spells wrongly ely and assi. 
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annoyanees he had to suffer at the hands of Qasim, who eertainly possessed 
little taet, if any, he left his post and proceeded over Ghorig’hat to Court. 
Qasim therefore sent Sayyid Hakim, an imperial officer, and Sayyid Aba 
Bakr with 10 to 12000 horse and foot and 400 large ships to Hajo, and 
ordered them to invade Asim, They waited in Majo for the end of the 
rains, marched three or four stages into Asim, when they were totally de- 
stroyed by the Asamese ina night attack. As this disaster was caused by 
the shortsightedness of Qasim Khán, he was deposed from his office as 
governor of Bengal. 

(Page G5.) Xsiém borders on Hajo. As the Asamese exelude foreigners, 
the only information regarding the country that we possess, is derived from 
prisoners or some of those doggish Asamese who come to Ifijo as traders. It 
is a large country, producing elephants and lignum aloes, which is called agar 
in Hindústán, and also gold of inferior purity, which sells at half priee. It 
borders on Khata (Chinese Tartary), The present king LA. H. 1047, or 1637, 
A. D.] is called Sarg Deo, and is an infidel who keeps one thonsand elephants 
and one hundred thousand foot. ‘The inhabitants shave the head, and clip 
off beard and whiskers. They eat every land and water animal. In looks 
they resemble the Qardyylpaq (7) tribe. ‘They are very black and loath- 
some to far and near. The chiefs travel on elephants or country ponies ; but 
the army consists only of foot soldiers. The flect is large and well fitted 
out. The soldiers nse bows and arrows and matchlocks, but do not come up 
in eourage to our soldiers, though they are very brave in naval engagements. 
On the march they quickly and dexterously fortify their encampments 
with mud walls and bamboo palisades, and surrouud the whole with a diteh. 

It was mentioned above that Baldo had fled to the king of Asim, 
whom he now persuaded to invade Hajo, offering his assistance under the 
condition that he was to be appointed governor of the province. The Asdin 
Rajah avrecd and sent Baldeo with an army towards Tajo. Profiting by 
the unsettledness arising from the removal of one governor and the arrival of 
another, Baldeo took Durang, which was owned by several zamindirs of 
that district and lies about 10 kos from Iajo, on the south of the Brahmá- 
Putra, and continued his aggressions by foree and persuasion, so that he soon 
saw himself at the head of 10 to 12000 men, both Asamese and Bangilis. 
The frontier #hinah of the Asamese, therefore, which under the rule of 
Pariehhat had been far off, was now much pushed forward, 

At the time of Khin Zamén, who aeted as Governor of Bengal for his 
father Mahabat Khan, Baldeo continued his raids unopposed, and took away 
Parganahs Lúki* and Bhéomanti, eausing not only much distress in 
those districts themselves, but inflicting also severe losses on the empire, 


* Duar Liki is separated from Gw Alpira by Parganah Tabrig’hat, and lies E. E.S. 
of Gwalpara rat. 
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because he afforded protection to the people when the tax-gatherers came 
amongst them, and indirectly influenced the zaminddrs of other imperial 
districts to delay the eustomary payments. 

During the governorship of Qasim Khán several chiefs had been sent 
to these districts with 10 to 12000 soldiers armed with shields and swords. 
Such soldiers are called paiks, and had before been in Hajo, and lived on the 
lands which the Bengal governors had given them as jigirs, being engaged 
either in cultivation or keeping up khedaks (enclosures for catching wild 
elephants). But as these men had been remiss in forwarding elephants, 
Qisim Khán caled the chiefs to Dhaka and imprisoned them for some time, 
after which he let them off on payment of a fine of 80,000 Rupees. The 
result was that Santosh Lashkar and Jairdm Lashkar, who were the chiefs 
of the Paiks, fled to the Sargdeo Rajah of Asim, who provided for them, 
and thus attached them to his party. Again, when Islám Khan was ap- 
pointed to Bengal, Satrjit, the wicked Thainahdar of Pandit, made common 
cause with Bakleo, and instigated him to profit by the change of gover- 
nors and push forward. Baldeo thereupon collected an army of Asamese 
and Kochis, left Durang, and attacked ’Abdussalim, who was in charge of 
Koch Hajo and had been ordered to look after the k*hedahs. ’Abdussalam 
reported matters to Iskim Khan and asked for reinforeements. 

Ishim Khan, therefore, in the 9th year of Shihjahin’s reign (1st Jumada 
TI., 1045 to lst Jumada IJ., 10-16, or A. D. 1636), sent ’Abdussalaim’s bro- 
ther, Shaikh Muhiuddin, together with Muhammad QÇálih Kambi, Mirza Mu- 
hammad Bukhari and other imperial Mangabdirs, as also Sayyid Zainul’abi- 
din, one of his own soldiers of merit, with 1000 horse, L000 matchloekmen, part- 
ly imperial aud partly belonging to his own eontingent, and 10 ghrabs and 
nearly 200 kosuhs and jalbahs,* all well provided and fitted out, to ’Abdus- 
salim’s assistance. An officer was at the same time ordered to hasten to G’ho- 
righat,and there collect boats, to convey the army and the baggage. The rainy 
season delayed matters, and when the forces reached Ghorag’hat, the horses 


and the heavy baggage were left behind till the end of the rains, whilst the 


men proceeded in small boats upwards. Muhammad Çálih, whose hosahs 
were swift going, had a start of two days and arrived first in Hájo. At this 
time Satrjit, the traitor, sent a message to ’“Abdussalim, stating that he had 
heard from spies that the Asamese intended to make a night attack on his 
thanah. ’Abdussaldm, therefore, ordered Muhanmmad Qalih to accompany 
Satrjit and protect his thinah. After a short march, night overtook them, 
and Satrjit asked Muhammad Calih to remain where they were, whilst he 
would go and get information about the thinah. But as next morning 
Satrjit had not retumed, Qalih broke up, and met Satrjit half-way with 
his ships, who gave out that the Asamese had attacked and taken his 
thanah with superior forces, and he had fled to save at least the ships. 
* Kinds of ships; vide below. 
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They remained for one day and one night at the place of meeting, and hear- 
ing of Zainul'dbidin’s arrival, returned to Hijo. Ht was now resolved that 
"Abdussalim should not leave Hijo ; his brother Muhiaddin and Fazil Beg, 
an officer of Islim Khan, who eommanded 300 horse and the same number 
of matchlockinen of the Khán’s eontingent, were to garrison the thanahs in 
the neighbourhood of Hajo, whilst Zain ulabidin should push the ships as far 
as Srig"hat, where Asim begins, and try to keep the enemy at hay. Zain ul- 
'ábidin, therefore, and Muhammad Çalih, with imperial troops and soldiers 
belonging to Islám Khan’s contingent, and many Zamindars and ships, marched 
forward, and met the enemy, who had advanced two kos beyond Pandd. 
The Asamesc at once left the two fortified camps which they had erected, and 
attaeked the Imperialists. After a severe fight, they were dislodged and lost 
five guns, Zain ul’abidin destroyed their camps, aud then marched quickly on 
to Srig’hat, where the Asamese had assembled in force. Fighting was at once 
renewed, and in one of the engagements a Phúkan, i. e., an Asamese chief 
and commander of ten or twelve thousand men, was killed. Five large 
ships, which they call bachhdris, aud several kosuhs, i. e., ships that have 
one mast,* were taken. On the following day also, the Asamese lost in an 
engagement 300 men, 12 bachhdris, and 40 hosahs. 

Tskim Khan had in the meantime collected further reinforeements, and 
intended to take personally the command of the expedition. But on account 
of the great distance of Hajo from Jahingirnagar, where his presence was re- 
quired, he had to give up his plan, and therefore sent his own brother Mir Zain 
uddin, Allah Yar Khin, Muhammad Beg Abakash, “Abdul Wahhab, Mir 
Qasim Samnani, Amirah Sásán, Sayyid Muhammad Bukhari and others, with 
1500 horse, 4000 matchlockmen and bowmen of his own contingent to 
Hajo. Muhammad Zamin of Tahrin, who was Fanjdir and Tuytldir of 
Silhat, was also ordered to join the detachment. As the Páiks had, in the 
meantime, joined the Asamese, which deprived the Hajo and Srig*hat corps 
of regular supplies, Islám Khan shipped large stores of grain and had them 
conveyed by twenty-five war-kosahs belonging to Ma'çúm Zamíndár,ł who 
also took with him ammunition, weapons, and money. Khwajah Sher, 
Faujdar of G’horig'hat and lately appointed to the Faujdari of Khelah, was 
ordered to join with his detaclıment Mir Husain{, a servant of the governor, 
who with 200 horse and 300 foot had gone to Koch Bihir to colleet the 
Peshkash, and then to move to Dhobri. There they were to be joined by 


* Yakchobah, pr. having one pole or beam, one-masted (?). On page 37, the 
term kosah was applied to such ships as are nsed to row war-ships. 
The term ghrdb (Sr) is looked upon by the anthor of the Padishihnimah 
(I, p. 481) as a Bangálí term, 
+ Ma’gim Zamíndár had also served in command of ships at the conquest of 
Higli, iu the beginning of 1042, A. Il. 
8 u 
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Basbati (csi), zamindár of Patki and other districts (a relation of 
Parichhat, who cxerted himself in behalf of the Imperialists), after which they 
should operate together with the Hijo army. 

Before the provisions eame up, “Abdussalim had hastened to Srio"hat; 
in order to induce Sayyid Zain uPibidin who was stationed there, to come 
with him to Hajo; for the river had receded for two or three kos from Fort 
Hajo, and mutual succour was rendered impossible. The Sayyid at first 
refused to come ; but at the urgent request of ’Aldussalam he at last agreed, 
put the ships in charge of Muhammad @alih Kambu, Satrjít, and Majlis 
Bayazid, ruler of Sirkir Fathdbid near Dhaks, and left several behind. No 
sooner had he left than the enemy with nearly 500 ships attacked at night 
the imperial fleet. The scoundrel Satrjit, who had been the cause of the 
attack, took the first opportunity to retire with his ships, and several others 
followed him from fear; nor would he return, when Cdlih sent his sons 
to him to induce him todo his duty. he imperialists were defeated: Calth 
was killed, Báyazíd was made prisoner, and the fleet fell into the hands of 
the enemies. Satrjit, moreover, on his flight, fell in with a number of ships 
which brought provisions to the army, and persuaded them to return, 

Baldeo, thereupon, with his Asamese and Kochi troops, left Srig’hat 
and Pándú, and marched towards Hájo, which he besieged, snecesstully 
cutting olf all supplies. "Abdussalam, Shaikh Muhiuddin, and Sayyid Zain 
ulabidin were thus forced to have recourse to sallies, during which they 
destroyed some of his stockades. From want of provisions, the delay of 
reinforcements, and the superior number of the enemies, ’Abdussalém accepted 
an offer of peace, and went with his brother to the hostile eamp. He was, 
however, immediately imprisoned and sent to Asim, Sayyid Zain ul'abidin 
with the rest of the men tried bravely to force his way through the enemies ; 
but they were all cut up. 

The corps commanded by Mir Zain uddin "Alt, Allah Yar, and Muham- 
mad Yamin Tabriani had, in the mean time, left the banks of the 
Brahmiputra, and attacked Chandr Narain, son of Parichhat. Chandr 
Narain had at first lived in Parganah Solnárí, which belongs to the 
Dak’hinkol, the district south of the Braliniputra, on the right* banks 
of the river, But as most parts of the Dak’hinkol had been given 
to Satrjit as zuyúl, the latter had sent Gopindt*h, his brother’s son, 
as thanahdar and collector to Parganah Karfbari. The inhabitants 
of the Parganah, in consequence of Gopindth’s oppressions, had ealled 
Chandr Narain; and Gopinath, unable to resist him, had withdrawn. 
Chandr Nardin had in a short time collected an army of 6 or 7000 Asaincse 

* Wo would say the left bank. The Persians do not look as we do to tho mouth 


of a river in speaking of tho right and left banks, but they look to the source, or 
bdldrtiyah (49) Yl), i. c€ against the current, 
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and Kochíis, and established himself at Mauza’ Matlah,* which belongs to 
Karibari, where he ereeted a fortified eamp near the Bralmaputra, at a place 
full of jungle. ‘The imperialists, on the 10th Sha’bin of the 10th year [1046, 
A. H.J, came from the Uttarkol, the left [right] hank of the Brahmaputra, 
and arrived in rapid marches opposite to Karibiri, They crossed the river, and 
resolved next day to attack Chandr Narain. But the latter used the respite 
thus afforded him, fled from Karibari, and retreated to Parganah Solmari, 
where he had stayed before. The imperialists, next day, received the sub- 
mission of the chiefs of Karibiri, both of paiks and ryots, levelled the forti- 
fications erected by Chandr Narain, and cut down the jungle round abont the 
stockades, Jalil, a relation of the zamindar Ma’gim, was left here with 400 
matehlockmen and paiks as garrison. 

The imperialists now returned aeross the Brahmaputra, and entered 
Parganah Mardangi, which belongs to the Dak’hinkol. ‘The chief of the 
district had also the name of Parichhat, and was father-in-law to Chandr 
Narain. By promises and threats they succeeded in getting hiin to come to 
the camp. Abont the same time the zamindar of Solmiri also, who from 
fear of Chaudr Naráiu had fled to K"hont’hag’hat, joined the imperialists. 
They then marched to Dhobri, where they, fell in with the traitor Satrjit and 
the convoy ships which he had managed to detain. As they had heard of 
Satrjit’s treachery, and orders had in the meantime arrived from Islim Khän 
to seize him, they secured him and sent him on the Dhaka. 

This Satrj{t was the son of Mukindra, zamindir of Bosnah, which lies 
three stages {rom Dhaka ‘on this side? Shaikh 'Akiuddin, when Governor 
[under J ahangíir] of Bengal, had sent him along with the anny which then 
invaded Jlájo; and as he distinguished himself in the war, he had, after the 
conquest of the country and the return of the army, been appointed Thanah- 
dar of Pándú and Gauhatti, where, chiefly through his numerous dependants, 
he had obtained the friendship of the Asamese, and had also, by his influence 
as zamindar of Bosnah, become quite intimate with the chiefs of Koch. The 
governors of Bengal who succeeded Shaikh "Alauddin, had often called him ; 
but he made for ever exenses and neither paid his respects, nor did he send 
the customary peshkash. When, however, Iskin Khin was made governor, 
he found that subterfuges availed nothing, and calling his son, who was in 
Jahaneirnacar, to take his place, he paid his respects to the governor, and 
Was ordered to join the corps under Shaikh Muhiuddin. But he was a 
traitor, and kept on friendly terms with the Asim Rajah and Baldeo, Pari- 
chhat’s brother, and not only furnished them with information, but indneed 
Many zaminddrs to rebel. He now met with his deserts, and was imprisoned 
in J ahingimagar and executed. 

* alko, ifthis be no mistake for Mis, Iatsilah, Tho initial Aé in MSS. si 


Written like a wim, and the sén is a mere horizontal stroke, 
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The mmhappy fate of ’Abdussalim emboldened the Asamese and Koehis 
to advanee with 12000 foot, 50 war-sloops, and many /oschs to Jogig*hopah, 
which is a long hill situated opposite to the eonfluenee of the Bands and 
Brahmápntra [near Gwalpira], where, proteeted by dense jungle, they hoped 
to check the imperialists. They had creeted a strong fort, and had made 
another opposite to it at a place ealled Híirahpúr, on the other side of the 
Brahmiputra. Jogig’hopah was garrisoned with 3000 foot; the other por- 
tion of the army was loeated at Hirahpur, whilst the fleet anchored between 
the two forts. The imperialists now left Dhobri, and eame to the Khánpúr 
River, which flows from K‘hont’hag’hat into the Brahmaputra, and crossed it. 
Basbati, who with the zamindirs and the footinen was employed to cut down 
the jungle and prepare a road for the army, here reported that the enemies were 
in sight, and Zain uddin “Alt and Allah Yar gave him 3000 matehlockmen, 
aud told him to drive away the enemy. At the first attack, the Asamese 
ran away and were pursued for six kos. Next day, the imperialists eame to 
Jogig’hopah. After several fights, the encmies again withdrew, and the im- 
perialists crossed the Bands. It was at this time that Chandr Nardin perish- 
ed, and reeeived the reward for his disloyalty. As he had been the eause of 
the defection of the Dak hinkol, Muhammad Zamán was immediately sent 
there with 1000 horse and 4000 foot, to clear the country : if the zamindérs 
submitted, they were to be sent to the army to serve; if not, they were to 
be killed. This Muhammad Zamán did in a short time, and the Dakhinkol 
being elear of the enemy, he returned with his corps to head quarters. ‘Tho 
whole army then marched to Chandankot. On their way, they reeeived a 
letter from Utam Nardin, son of Sardibar, zamindir of Budhnagar, in 
whieh it was said that Baldeo had arrived with 3000 Kochis and Asamese in 
Budhnagar, and that the zamindar, unable to oppose him, had erossed the 
Bands and gone to Khont’hag’hat, from where he wished to join the im- 
perial camp. Muhammad Zainan with a strong detachment was ordered to 
march against Baldeo, accompanied by Utam Nardin, who had just come 
and was thoroughly aequainted with the country. The principal part of the 
army remained at Chandankot. Muhammad Zamán now erossed the Pomari 
River, took a stockade which the enemy had creeted on its banks, and march- 
ed upon Budhnagar, Baldeo, in the meantime, had deserted the strong 
eneampment he had thrown up at Budhnagar, and had withdrawn to Choth- 
ri, a zamíndárí whieh also belongs to Sardábar, where he erceted several 
forts in the jungle at the foot of the hills. The imperialists, therefore, turned 
towards the jungles, and halted at Bishnpur, an elevated spot near to Baldeo’s 
encampment, in order to wait for the end of the rains and to get their war- 
material into order. Baldeo boldly advaneed from Chot*hri, having reeeived 
from Srig’ hit and Pandi reinforeements which inereased his army to 40,000 
men, and threw up fortifications at the Kálápání River, which is 1} kos dis- 
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tant from Bishnptir, whilst he himself with the greater part of his army 
remained encamped at the distance of about a hos, protected by rising ground, 
a river difficult to cross, and dense jungle. He made several night attacks, 
and by throwing up palisades in front of the imperialists suceceded in 
redueing them to great straits. After some time, the Sarg Deo, who was 
at Pandit, in consequence of a letter reccived from Baldeo, sent his son-in-law 
to him with nearly 20,000 Asamese, who were ordered to march on Chan- 
dankot, 

As the rains had in the meantime decreased, the army of Islám left its 
encampment at Chandankot, and marched on to Bishnpur. Baldeo determined 
to do something before both hostile corps should effect a junction; and on 
the night between Friday and Saturday, 20th Jumáda TI., of the 11th year 
of the present reign [i e. 20th Jumida IT., 1047, or 81st October, 1637], he 
ordered some of his men on this side of the Kalipani to attack the imperialists 
at night. ‘The result was that they carried two stockades which had not 
been quite finished. Next morning, Muhammad Zamán took at once the 
offensive, and leaving a party behind to protect his stockadds, he attacked 
the works of the enemies. he first were immediately taken by storm, and 
the imperialists in pursuing the Asamese entered with them into the seeond 
line of their defences, and killed a good number. Even here the enemies 
gave way, and the victors had arrived at their third line of fortifications. 
Before noon, 15 stockades were taken, and more than 4000 Asamese killed, 
Several chiefs also, who held commands of about 5 to 6000 were killed, and 
three of them were brought in prisoners. Many guns, matchlocks, and other 
Weapons fell into the hands of the victors. All stockades on this side of the 
river were burnt down. The defeated enemies fell back on Baldeo, and the 
imperialists thought it best to march as soon as possible on Bishnpúr. 

On the 12th Rajab [21st November, 1637], the whole army was divided 
into three corps, and marched against Baldeo, whose position they attacked 
from three points, The enemies soon fled on all sides. A very large num- 
ber was killed. The son-in-law of the Asim Rajah was taken captive, and 
was afterwards, togcthert with all other captives, executed. Up to the end 
of the day, every Asamese found in the jungles was killed. The shattered 
remnants of the enemies withdrew to Srig’hit and Pándú, where the Rajah 
was with the heavy baggage and the fleet. Baldeo eseaped to Durang. 

After this victory, the imperial forces marched against Pandu and 
Srie’hat, and arrived on the 24th Rajab [8rd December, 1637] near Akyah 
Pahari (cortez áa, P}. The commander next morning sent three detachments 
up the hill to baile the outworks (sarkob) ; Muhammad Beg Abikash, Mir 
Muhammad Qisim Samnini, Sayyid Muhammad Bukhari, and other impe- 
rial commanders, attacked the w rorks at the foot of the hill, whilst the com- 
mander himself with Allah Yar and Muhammad Zamiin followed in the rear. 
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The enemies commenced immediately a cannonade, which did, however, no 
damage whatever. The outworks on the top of the hill were taken. The 
imperial fleet at the same time engaged the hostile ships, and scattered them. 
Many Asamese were killed. Srig’hat was now attacked. Allah Yar and 
Muhammad Zamin came up, surrounded the forts, and drove away the 
enemics, The sailors, in the meantime, direeted all ghrdbs and kosahs to- 
wards Pandt, and engaged the enemies who guarded Pandi on the other 
side of the river. Here also the flight soon beeame general, and Ma’eim 
zamindér did much damage with his ships among the enemies, many of whom 
threw themselves from their ships and met with their death in the waves. 
Nearly 500 war-sloops and 300 guns fell into the hands of the victors, and 
in a short time no enemy was to be scen. 

The whole of Koch Hájo was thus eleared of the Asamese, and was 
again, as before, annexed to the empire. 

The conquest was completed by the taking of Fort Kajli, which lies on 
the Brahmaputra. The fort is surrounded on three sides by hills, through 
which a large river [the Kulang River] breaks that flows into the Brahmapu- 
tra. As itis the place where Asim proper commences, it was held by 
several Asamese chiefs. A detachment was sent to Durang to hunt down 
Baldeo, and the fleet was ordered to sail to Kajli. The hostile garrison fled 
also here; the imperialists crossed the river, and took possession of the fort. 
A garrison of 1000 horse, 3000 matchlockmen, 2000 paiks, and several 
gamindars, were ordered to guard the place. 

Baldeo, in eourse of time, was reduced to great straits. He fled to 
Singri, an Asamese town between the hills and the Brahmiputra, and soon 
after perished miserably with his two sons. 

During the next three months the whole district was pacified; the 
zamindirs made their submission, and the country reecived a financial 
settlement. Gawahatti, which had formerly been an important town, became 
head quarters, and the commanders remained here during the rainy season. 

His Majesty [Shahjahin], in recognition of the services of the army 
promoted Islim Khan, who had been a commanser of 5000, 5000 horse, 
3000 duaspah sihaspah troopers, to a eommand of 5000, 5000 horse, 4000 
duaspah sihaspahs; Allah Yay Khin received an increase of 500, 200 horse, 
and was now a commander of 8000, 2000 horse; Muhammad Zamán was 
made a commander of 2000, 1800 horse; and Mir Zainuddin ’Als, a com- 
mander of 1000, 200 horse, with the title of Seyddué Khin. Rahman Yar 
and ’Abdul Wahháb also were promoted. 

Mir Núrullah of Harat was appointed Thanahdar of Koch Hijo, with a 
command of 3000, 2500 horse. (Pidishahnamah, 1I., 94). 
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Having completed the extracts from the Pddishihnimeh, I now pro- 
cced to the Futhiyahi’lbriyah. J do not intend to give a translation of 
the whole book, but shall in gencral content myself with a detailed analysis, 
and a comparison with the *Alamgirnimah. OF the more interesting chapters 
and passages, however, the analysis will be found to approach a translation. 

The subjugation of Koch Hijo and Kamrip by the imperialists in 1637 
appears to have been thorough. Atleast we have no information of new 
troubles having broken out till A. H, 1068, or A. D. 1658, when Shahjahan 
fell sick, and the wars of succession followed. In that year, the Faujdár of 
Kámrúp and Hajo was Mir Luțfullah of Shiraz. The government of Bengal 
had for several years been in the hands of Prince Shuja’, who had now col- 
leeted the whole Bengal corps to oppose his brothers. From the frontier- 
districts, especially, the imperial detachments appear to have been entirely 
withdrawn ; for no sooner had the emperor's sickness become known than 
Bhim N aráin, Rajah of Koch Bihar, made raids into G’horig’hat, carry- 
ing off a great numher of imperial subjects, men and women. He also sent 
his vazir Bhawánáth* with an army into Kámrúp. Jaidhaj Singh also, 
Rajah of Asim, thought cireumstaneces favorable, and unwilling to allow 
the Kochis to recover territories which they formerly had held, he marched 
with a large army, accompanied by a numerous fleet, into Kamrip. Mir Lutf 
ullah, seeing himself thus attacked from two sides, and having no troops to 
check the invaders, took his ships, and withdrew to Dháká. ‘The Kochis 
again, unable to oppose the Asamese, retreated, and the whole province was 
at the merey of the Asdm Rajah, who even annexed part of the Parganah 
Karibari, Hatsilah being as formerly their most advanced thanah. 

For three years nearly did the Asamese remain in undisturbed possession 
of the newly amexed territory, when after the flight of Prinee Shuja’ to 
Arakan, in Ramazin of Anrangzib’s third year, [i e. Ramazin, 1070, or 
June, 1659], KhinKhánán Mir Jumlah, governor of Bengal, oeeupied 
J ahangirnagar. It was immediately after this event, says the author of the 
"Alamgirndmah, (p. 680) that Jaidhaj Singh sent a vakil to Mir Jumlah, 
stating that he had taken possession of the imperial lands for no other reasons 
but to keep out the Koclis ; he was now prepared to hand them again over 
to any offieer whom the governor might send to him. ‘The statement found 
favor; Mir Jumlah rewarded the vakil with a Whal'at, and Rashid Khan, 
Sayyid Naciruddin Khan, Sayyid Sálár Khin, Aghar Khan, and others, were 
ordered to receive back the imperial lands. Bhim Narain also sent at this 
time a vakil, in order to ask the governor’s pardon for his want of loyalty 
and open rebellion ; but Mir Jumlah would listen to no exeuse, imprisoned 


: * So the Fathiyah ¢?Tbriyah. Tho ’Alamgirndmah has, perhaps correctly, Bho- 
lanat’h, For Bhim Nardin, MSS. have also Pem Narain, 
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the vakil, and ordered Rajah Subhán Singh Bundclah* with an imperial 
corps and Mirza Beg, one of his own ollicers, with 1000 horse, to oecupy 
Koeh Bihar. 

As soon as the Asamese heard of the approach of Rashid Khan, they 
withdrew from Karibari and the neighbouring places, and returned at last 
beyond the Bands river [opposite Gwalpara]. Rashid Khan thought their 
sudden retreat to be a snare, and refused to advance beyond four stages from 
Jahangirnagar ; but on reeciving further supplies under Sayyid Yúsuf, who 
during Shuja’s government had been Faujdir of Karibari, he oceupied that 
Parganah, and soon after took possession of Rangamati. Here he remained, 
and reported to the governor that the Asamese were making extensive 
preparations to reeover the lost territory. 

Subhan Singh in the meantime advanced to Yak Dudr; but seeing 
that Rashid Khin did not press forward, he, too, remained where he was, 
especially as the rains had set in, and sent diseouraging reports to the go- 
vernor. By ‘ Duar’ a fortified gateway is meant, built of mortar and bricks, 
whieh stards upon a broad ál, or raised road,f mostly overgrown with trees, 
and surrounded by deep and broad ditehes and jungle, where the treacherous 
inhabitants of these distriets use to hide. 

The governor saw that matters eould no longer be left in the hands of 
his offiecrs, and on obtaining the neeessary orders from court, he prepared 
himself to invade Koch Bihar and Asim. 


The Conquest of Koch Bihdr in 1661. 


On the 18th Rabi’ I., 1072 [1st November, 1661, A. D.], the fourth year 
of Aurangzib’s reign, the Nawab [Mir Jumlah] started from Jahangirnagar, 
leaving Ihtishim Khan in Khizrpir to proteet the eapital. Mukhhg Khan 
garrisoned Akbarnagar (Rajmahall), and all financial matters were left to Bha- 


* Tho Bibl. Indica Edition of the "Alamgirnémah must bo used with caro, as the 
proper namos aro mostly all wrong. Thus on p. 679, ae ume should bo alia; p, 
680, d= should be ule ; p. 681 and in the whole narrative, Similar should be 
Kiwete oles of Xghar {Khan is also doubtful, tho corroct spelling being perhaps 
ol C42), Ighyr Khén, On p. 690, for eyes and cues read the same forms 
with b; p. 692, road syo for mo ; p. 693, leg of for salega 5 p. 694 I gsis 
for CAPIT ; Pe 696 y$ G for 9il¢ SG ; Do, wel for aple g- 700, goly for 
oh ; p. 703, eu for a} Do, g ddea for pdea 5 P 718 l dsw for 
ËU dga, glòp for wir yaio; pp. 720, 721, leao for lesia ; P 722, alis for 
alya ; p. 727, WIS for Uls, These are only mistakes in proper nouns. 


+ Abulfazl thinks that the raised roads, or dls, in Bengal, have given rise to the 
namo of the country, Banga-dl, 
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goti Das, the Diwan, and to Khwájah Bhagwant Das; Mir Ghazi was ap- 
pointed Bakhshi and Waqi’ahnawis, and Muhammad Muqim commanded 
the fleet. The Nawab first marched to Baritalah (ai ost 4,?),* the harem and 
the heavy baggage having been sent vid @horag’hat. Now three roads lead 
to Koch Bihar, two from his Majesty’s empire, and a third vid Morang 
(s). Of the former two, the first is known as the Yak Duar; and if the 
Duár be forced, there would be no further obstacles, and the army might 
proceed to the town of Koch Bihir. The second is known as the K’hont’ha- 
g hat roadt. It passes near Rangdméti, and is a narrow road intersected 
by many nalahs. To both sides of the ál, or embankment, there is dense 
jungle up to the town of Koeh Bihar. But there was still another road, 
alone an ál much lower than the others, and surrounded by dense bamboo 
shrubs ; and as the Rajah thought the road impracticable for an army, he 
had not guarded it. For this reason the Nawab determined to go by this 
road, and ordered the fleet to anchor in the nalah which flows from Sirkár 
@horig’hat into the Brahmaputra. 

On the last day of Rab? LI. [12th December, 1661], Rajah Subhin 
Singh joined the Nawab. 

On the Ist Jumada I. [18th December, 1661], the Nawab arrived at 
the foot of the ál. A few enemies were there, but they dispersed on his 
approach, On the next day, the army went along the a/, the Nawab himself 
being continually on horseback. ‘The march was difficult, and the elephants 
and the footmen had continually to cut a road through the jungle. Ata 
place three stages from Koch Bihar it was reported that the Rajah had fled 
to Bhitant (Bhootan). The army also crossed here a river, which was said 

` to be bottomless. 

On the Gth Jumida I., the army stood before Koch Bihar, and on the 
next day [19th December, 1661], the Nawab entered the town. The azán, 
or call to prayer, was chanted by Qadr Mir Muhammad (ulih in the 
Rajah’s palace. 

The kingdom of Koch Bihér extends from Parganah Bhetarband, 
“which belongs to his Majesty’s empire,” to Patganw{ near the frontier of 


eee frontier ofthe empire.’ 'Ala mgirndmah. Baritalah lies near Chilmari, 


near tho right bank of the Brahméputra, opposite te Hatsilah in Parganah Karibart. 

+ The Bibl. Indica Edition of the Alamgirndmah has G’hordg'hdt, but givos the 
Correct reading in a footnote. 

f Tho printed edition has Pdpgdon, tho MS. Pdtgdon. Pátgáon in tho north of the 
Rangpir District appears to be meant. 

Tho’ d'lamgtrndmah (p. 691) has the following —~ 

“The length of Koch Bihar ig 55 statuto (jarib?) kos, and the breadth 50. * * * 
Whatever of the country Hes within the band, is called ‘Bhetarband.’ Ono large and 
two small rivers enter the ‘band,’ and these, together with such rivers as come from 


9 if 
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the kingdom of Morang. Tt is 52 statute kos long. The breadth from the 
Parganah of Tajhát, which belongs to the empire, to Púsakarpúr (%92 Sus), 
near K'honphag'hát, is 50 kos. The mountains of Bhútant, which are 
inhabited by the Bhitiahs, produce Tangan horses, Bhútiah cloth, Pari,* and 
musk. Koch Bihar is well-known for its excellent water, mildness of the 
climate, its fresh vegetation and flowers. Oranges are plentiful, as also other 
fruits aud vegetables. If properly administrated, the country might yield a 
revenue of 8 laes of rupees. ‘The inhabitants, since ancient times, are the 
Mech and Koeh tribes. The Rajah belongs to the Mech. Ho coins gold 
muhurs and Nardin rupees. he zamindars of India esteem the Koeh Bihar 
Rajahs, and belicve that they trace their descent from Rajahs who reigned 
there before the arrival of the Muhammadans in India. 

Bhim Narin was a noble, mighty king, powerful, and fond of company. 
He never took his lip from the edge of the bowl, nor his hand from the 
flagon ; he was continually surrounded by singing women, and was so addicted 
to the pleasures of the harem, that he did not look alter his kingdom. His 
palaee is regal, has a ghusulkhanah,t a darshan, private rooms, accommoda- 


other sides, flow into the Sankos, Outside the ‘band’ are 5 chaklahs, containing 75 
parganahs ; and within tho ‘baud’ there are 12 parganahs. Tho rovonue of the 
kingdom is nearly 10 lacs of Rupeos, 

* The printed edition has, ¢,3 pari, tho MS. coy sari. The ‘A langirndmah 


says (p. 690) that ‘pari’ is a kind of thick cloth with long threads (purzddr. liko coarse 
plush), woven on strings, and is used for carpets. “ Anothor woollen stuff is called 
se, phat.” The last is very likely a mistake for the bhútiah cloth montioned in the 
text. 

+ The word ghusulkhdnah, as is well known, means now-a-day a bath-room, or a 
elosot, or both. At the Dihlí court it had a particular meaning, ns will bo seen from 
the following extracts. The Bahiri’Ajam says— It is said that Sher Shah, when 
emporor of Diklf, appointed a room in the Palace where ho used to sit after his bath, 
in order to have his curls dried. (This, by the way, is the only historical statement 
which ascribes curls [gesudn] to Sher Shih.) When Akbar came to tho throne, ho 
called that room Diwdn i khds, Khan Arzú says that ho had heard that the grandces 
in old times used to sit on coming to pay their respeets; but when Akbar came to the 
throne, he disapproved of it. IIo could not, however, do away with the custom, and built 
a house where he took his bath, but put on that account no carpets on the ground, so 
that when tho Amirs came in, they had to stand. And from his time, the grandoes 
in preseuting reports, &c., have been accustomed to stand. Now the room was called 
ghusulkhanah, and though the bath was in courso of time abolished, the name 
remained.” 

From the Pddishéhndmah (II, p 229) we see that Shéhjahén wished to chance 
tho name from ghusulkhdnah to daulatkhdaah i khág; but the old namo o od: 
Bernier (Calontta cdition T, p 300) calls tho ‘ gosel-kanay’ an evening reception room. 


Darshan, as the namo implies, is the place where the king shews himself to the 
people, a general audienco hall, 
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tions for the harem, for servants, baths and fountains, and a garden. In the 
town there are flowerbeds in the streets, and trees to both sides of them. 
The people use the sword, firelock, and arrows, as weapous. The arrows 
are generally poisoned ; their mere touch is fatal. Some of the inhabitants 
are enchanters ; they read formulas upon water, and give it the wounded to 
drink, who then recover. The men and the women are rarely good looking. 

As the people, a day before the army arrived, had fled, the Nawab 
Strictly forbade plundering ; and a few soldiers, having gone marauding and 
bronght home a cow, or a goat, or a few plantains, were marched through the 
camp and the town with au arrow stuck through their noses, and the stolen 
things suspended from their necks. ‘This encouraged the inhabitants, aud 
they retumed to their homes. 

The son of the Rajah* abont this time fied from his father, and waited 
on the Nawab, aud became a Muhammadan. 

Isfandiár Beg, son of the late Tah Yar Khan, was ordered to Morang to 
capture Bhawanat’h, the Rajah's vazir. Farhad Khan also was sent there 
by auother ronte. Riza Quli Bee Abikash, a companion of Isfandiar, 
captured the vazir and brought him in fettered, as also his wife and child. 
According to orders, the Yak Dudr was levelled with the ground, and by 
cutting down the trees for about a hundred yards, an open space was made. 
106 guns, 145 zambiraks, 11 ramchangis, 123 matchlocks, and much material 
and baggage, were seized. The artillery stores were forwarded to Jahangir- 
nagar. Of the other things Muhammad ‘Abid, the Barrack Master, took 
charge, A party was then sent to Kanthalbéri at the foot of the Bhútant 
Hills, where the Rajah concealed himself; but the Rajah withdrew to the 
summit of the mountains. Only an clephant, several horses, and cow ear- 
Mages, and a Bhitiah, were brought back. The Bhitiah begged hard for his 
life, and promised to take a letter to the Rajah of Bhiitant, whose name is 
Dharmrijah, and who is over one hundred and twenty years old. He is an 
ascetic, eats only plantains, drinks only milk, and indulges in no pleasures what- 
ever. Te is famous for his justice, and rules over a large people. The prisoner 
also told us that a river runs through his kingdom, not very broad, but very 

* The ’A'lamgtrndmah. calls him Bishn Narain, and says that Bhim Narain from 
distrust had always kept him under surveillance (p. 658). 

For Alech, the Bibl, Indica edition of that work has Mash ( ~*), “The inhabi- 
tanta of Koch Bibár belong to two tribes, the Wech and the Bihar tribos. The former 
live within the ' band,’ the Bihara without it, In fact the name Koch Bibdr has a 
referenco to this tribo; even Agim is sometimes called ‘Koch Asim.’ Tho people 


are very ugly, both men and women; they look like Qalmaqs, and have a steel blue 
Complexion, Some are fair, Among the Meches white people are found. This tribe 


furnishes agriculiurists and soldiors” (pp. 692, 693). 
The king in the *dAlamgirndmah also is described as an effeminate volupinary, 


who left every thing in the hands of his vazir € Bholdnath,’ 
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rapid and deep; and a chain passes over the water, the ends of which are 
fastencd to opposite rocks. Above this chain there is another, the distance 
between the two being the height of aman. People eross the river by walk- 
ing along the lower chain and supporting themselves by seizing the upper 
one; even horses and burdens are made to cross the river on the chain. I can- 
not vouch for the truth of the Bhiitiah’s story. The man looked very 
fair, was strongly built, and had long, light brownish hair, hanging over the 
shoulders. His only dress was a white cloth which covered his private 
parts. Their language is related to that of the Kochis. The Nawab now 
sent the man with a letter to the Dharmrajah, asking him to scize and send 
Bhim Nardin to him, or at least drive him from his hills. The man brought 
at last an answer, in which the Dharmrajah excused himself by saying that 
he had not called Bhim Nardin; but as he had come unasked, he could not 
well drive away a guest. 

The Nawáb had no time to lose, overlooked the impertinence, and 
prepared himself to invade Asim. 

Koch Kihir was thus annexed. The name of the town was changed 
to “Alamgirnagar, Isfandiar Beg received from his Majesty the title of 
Ahan, and was to officiate as Faujdar of the country till the arrival of "Askar 
Khan, who had been appointed to that office. Isfandiir remained in Koch 
Bihar with 400 horse of his own contingent, and 1000 Imperial matchlock- 
men ; Qazi Sanıńi Shuja’i* was made Diwan ; Mir ’Abdurrazziq and Khwajah 
Kishwar Dés Mangabdir were made Amins. 

The Nawab after a stay of sixteen days started for As&m. 


The Conquest of A’sa’m. 


The Nawab left Koch Bihar on the 238d Jumáda I., [4th January, 1662],+ 
and marched over IChont’haghat into Asim. Everywhere there were dense 
jungles. When he arrived at Rangámáțtí, Rashid Khán joined him. The 
zamindirs of the district, who believed the conquest impossible, could not be 
trusted, and the Nawab had for carriage and guides solely to depend on his 
own exertions. Dilir Khán was appointed herdwal (vanguard) ; and he and 
Mir Murtazi, the Dároghah of the Artillery park, had to look after the 
roads. ii consequenee of the jungles and the numerous udlahs, which 


* I. e. Qazi Samú, who had been in the service of Prince Shuja’. The Bibl. Indica 
Edition of Khdff Khén calls him Qazi Timur, evidently on the authority of bad MSS. 
Besides, Khafi Khan ig an untrustworthy historian. 

The “rebellious” princes of the Dihli house recoive nick names at the hands of 
the historians. Dara Shikoh, 7. e. ‘one who has tho dignity of Darius, is called 
Dárá be Shikoh, tho undignified Dárá ; Priuce Shuja’, i. ¢., ‘the brave,’ is always called 
‘ Nashuja’, ‘tho recreant. Shahryár, Jahéngir’s son, who proclaimed himself at 
Léhor, was nicknamed * Nashudanj, or ‘ good-for-nothing,’ 

t The 'Alamgéridmah (p. 694) saya that tho reached the Brahméputra on the 28th, 
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however were mostly shallow, the daily progress was not more than 2 
or 23 kos. The fatigues which the men had to undergo defy all descrip- 
tion. ‘The grass and the reeds especially were annoying to men and animals: 

At last, on the 9th Jumáda I1., [20th January, 1662], they reached and 
took possession of Fort Jogig’hopah* [opposite Gwalpara], which belongs 
to Kamrip. The enemies had fled without striking a blow. ’Ataullah, a 
servant of the Nawab, was left here as Thanahdar, It is a high and large 
fort on the Brahmiputra. Near it the enemies had fora short distance 
dug many holes in the ground for the horses to fall into, and pointed pieces 
of bamboo (called in their language phdajis) had been stuek in the 
holes. Behind the holes, for about half a shot’s distanee, on even ground, 
they had made a ditch, and behind this ditch another one three yards 
deep near the fort. The latter ditch was also full of pointed bamboos. 
This is the way how the Asamese fortify all their positions. They mako 
their forts, like the Indian peasants, of mud. The Bralunáputra is south 
of the fort; and on the east a large river, called the Bands, flows past the 
mountain and joins the Brahméputra. To the north, the fort is guarded 
by a diteh, several mountains, and dense jungle. The writer nearly lost 
one his horses that had put its foot into one of the holes. 

A bridge of boats was made over the Bands. At the time of erossing, 
the guns of a boat fell into the river; so alsoa gun belonging to the 
Nawab, which shot ser balls (Yau). The latter was after several 
days’ labour recovered. 

Nagiruddin Khan, Yádgár Khan, and other Amirs crossed the Brahmá- 
putra, and marched along the other bank opposite to the army, whilst 
*Ataullah, one of the Nawab’s men, was left behind as commander of 
Jogíg’hopah. 

Ou the 24th Jumada II. [4th February, 1662], the neighbourhood of 
Gawahatti was reached. Rashid Khan was sent off, to prevent the enemies 
from escaping to the north. But before he could reach, they had fled, and 
left the fort empty. 

On the 25th Jumada II., the army reached Fort Srighat. The emts 
and entrances had all been closed with large logs of wood driven into the 
ground. Some the elephants pulled out, some Haji Muhammad Bigir of Isfa- 
han, a servant of the Nawab, renowned for his strength. The Nawab entered 
and inspected the place, and then moved to Gawahatti,which hes a Xos further 
on. Fort Panda also, which lies on the other side of the river opposite to 
Srig’hat, was taken without fight. Yádgár Khan Uzbak killed, however, a 

* The ’Alamgtrndmah (p. 696) says that Jogig’hopah means ‘ Hermit’s Cave,’ and 
Was so called from a Hindi Asectie who had lived there, On the other sido 
of the river was a mountain onlled Panch Ratan, ulso fortified, An island on the river 
had also been fortifiod with palisades. 
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large number of the retreating enemies. The garrison also of Fort Kajkl, 
which lies 7 hos farther from Fort Panda, had deserted the stronghold. 
Some zambtiraks, matehlocks, and a quantity of gunpowder, were captured. 
Fort Srie’hit is bigger and higher than Fort Jogig’hopah. Fort Pandit 
is about equal to Fort Srig"hat; Fort Kajli is not less important. Idol- 
tomples devoted to Gaumuk’hiidebi and Lunachamari and Ismv il Jogi, 
are upon the mountain near Fort Pándú. From the foot of the mountain 
to the top there is a stone staircase of more than 950 and less than 1000 
steps. Fort Kajli lies near the very same ‘ Wajliban,’ which is mentioned 
in Hindú books. Tt is a plaec full of elephants. 

At this time Makardhaj,* Rajah of Durang, who is subject to the R4jah 
of Asim, came and paid his respects to the Nawab, presented an clephant, 
received a Ahal’at, was promised protection, and was ordered to travel 
with the army. 

Muhammad Beg, a dependent of the Nawáb, was made Faujdar of 
Gawahatti, and Hasan Beg Zanganah, also a servant of the Nawab, was made 
Thinahdar of Kajk. 


ike 


After Rashid Khan had occupied Rangaéméti, before the Nawab had 
left Khizrptr, the zamindirs of Asim had sent an ambassador to Rashid 
Khan with insolent letters. Rashid sent the man to the Nawab, who 
told him in plain terms that if the Rajah of Asim would restore those 
lands which he had occupied and would send his daughter with a decent 
peshkash and also the guns and other things which he had earricd off 
from Kamrip, and make a treaty and give his oath that he would in 
future desist from annoying the imperialists, the Nawab would give up the 
expedition. Indeed the Nawéb would have liked such an arrangement, and 
would have contented himself with the cession of Kamrup and a mode- 
rate peshush, as he wished, after the rains were over, to invade Arakan ; 
for his. Majesty had ordered him to send the children and the wives of 
Prince Shuji’ to court. But the Nawab resolved to settle in this year the 
affairs of Koch Bihar and Asim, and to go next year to Arakan. The 
ambassador to whom he had given the above answer, did not retum; and 
after living waited some time at Gawihatti, on the 27th Jumáda 1I., the 
Nawab set ont, and entered Asim Proper. Asamese warfare depends upon 
tricks and night attacks; henec all guards were ordered to do chauki armed 
and with their horses saddled. 

The march was directed to Ghargéon, the capital of the Rajah, which lies 
on the other side of the Brahmaputra. First it was necessary to take Fort 


* The Bibl. Indica Edition of the *Alamgirndmah (p. 703) has Makropanj. 
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Chamdhurah. At the place Bartinah* (43,3), which lies halfway between 
Gawáhatțtțti and Chamdhurah, the whole army crossed in two days the Brahmá- 
putra on boats, on the Gth Rajab [15th February, 1662]. A messenger, who 
had accompanied the former Asamese ambassador, came here into camp with 
an evasive answer. The Rajah of Dtimuriah (4,295), one of the subjects of 
the Rajab of Asam, sent his brother’s son with an clephant to attend on the 
Rajah, begging the Nawab to exeuse his absence as he was sick. His rela- 
tion went with the camp. 

At this time Mirzá Beg, the Bakhshi of the Nawab, was killed. He 
was stabbed by one of his soldicrs; but though mortally wounded, he 
inflicted two sword-cuts on the man. Mirzi Bog died during the night, 
and the murderer was killed by Mirza Beg’s relations. 

At one of the stages, a tremendous storm took place, during whieh many 
ships were upset; large pieces of hail also fell, and many horses threw 
themselves into the river. The Asamese, thinking that Fort Chamdhurah 
would be, as it had been in former expeditions, the farthest point of the advance 
of the imperialists, had strongthened the fortifications of Simlahgar, which 
lies on the other side of the river, opposite to Chamdhurah. On the 11th 
Rajab [20th February, 1662], the army eneamped at the foot of Simlahgar, 
So near the fort that a zamburak ball from the fort passed over the Nawab’s 
tent. Some of the Nawab’s men wished to take the fort by elimbing up ; 
but as this would have cost much human life, they were ordered not to do 
So, and a siege was commenced. 

Sinlahgar is very strong and high. The inhabitants arc as numerous 
as ants and locusts. Two sides of the fort have walls with battlements, and 
guns are placed without break upon them. The guns are all manned. At 
the foot of the walls are a ditch and the customary holes with the phdnjis. 
On the south side, the fort ends in a hill extending for four kos. The 

s aiaa, MS. 4559 . ‘The ’Alamgirnimah does not give the name, 

The name ‘ Bartinah’ is doubtfnl, and our modern maps do uot help us to identify 
the place whore Mir Jumlah crossed for the left bank of the Brahmiputra, Chamdhn- 
rah lios opposite to Tezpur, the maps giving a Maball Chamdhoree and a place of the 
Same name. A Chamdhoreegaon I find marked on an island of the Brahmaputra, east 
of Tezpir, half way between Tezpúr and tho Kamakhya Temple. 

Simlahgar (for which the Bibl. “Indica Edition of Khdff Khan gives Bhimgar) is 
not on our maps; but it cannot lio far from Tezpdr, as it is said to lio opposite to 
Chamdhurah. After the conqnest of Simluhgar, the Nawal inspects the fort, and 
encamps on the sume day ab Kulyabar, which lics on the left bank of tho Brahmaputra, 
B. E. of Tezpúr, 

Tho identification of these names is a diffienlt matter, as it wonld appear that 
the numerous branchos of the Bralméputra are often shifting, Mr, Foster (vide pp. 
35, 39) identifies Bernier’s Chamdara with a placc of tho same name five miles from 
Ghargion. This may be correct ; but if so, it is another Chamdara, becanse the 
Chamdarah opposite to Simlahgar Hes, ns will be seen below, seven days’ marches 
west of Lak’higar, tho western point of Majnli Island, 
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northern wall is near the Brahmiputra, about 3 kos distant from it. A 
nalah extends from the south of the fort, touching the southern bastion and 
from there flows westward. The army encamped on the banks of this nalah. 

Mahmúd Beg distinguished himself by his alertness. Dilir Khan and 
Mir Murtazá were in advance, and threw up trenches within gun-shot 
distance from the fort. The big guns were sent to them; but as the walls 
of the fort were too wide, the guns made little impression on them. The 
commanders, however, earried their covered ways (sibak) close up to the wall, 
eontinually exposed to the fire of the enemies. In one night, a sally on 
the eovered trenches was with difficulty repulsed. 


1H. 
The Conquest of Simlahgar. 


The attacking column moved forward in the night of the 15th Rajab, 
commanded by Dilir Khan. Adam chin tells the author that Dilir’s elephant 
received twenty-five wounds. Farhéd Khan and Aghar Khan were wounded. 
Dilir enters the fort, and Mir Murtaza opens the gate. The enemies fly. 
Mahmúd Beg pursues them. A good number of Musalman men and women 
were found, whom the enemies had forced to remain with them. 

The fall of Simlahgar broke the spirit of the hostile garrison of 
Chamdhurah. They fled. 

The Nawab entered Simlahgar on the 16th Rajab [26th February, 
1662], and was astonished to see the strength of the fortifications. He 
then encamped at Kulyabar (435). Much war material was taken. No 
marauding whatever was allowed ; in fact during the whole expedition, which 
lasted one year, the punishments inflieted on marauders were most severe. 

Sayyid Naciruddin Khan was made Faujdar of Kulydbar ; and Sayyid 
Mirz4, Sayyid Nisár,* and Rajah Kishn Singh garrisoned Chamdhurah, 


IV. 


Victorious progress of the fleet. Arrival at Lak’higar, 


The Nawab left Kulydbar on the 20th Rajab [2nd March, 1662]. On 
aecount of the hills along the banks of the Brahmiputra, the army had to 
march at some distance from the river, and was thus separated from the 
ships. It happened that Ibn Husain for some important reason was away 
from tho fleet with the army, when suddenly, after evening prayer, on the 
21st Rajab, 7 or 800 hostile ships attacked the fleet, which had just anchored. 
Munawwar Khin Zamindar and ’Ali Beg did their best till more ships eame 
up. The eannonade lasted the whole night, and was heard by the army. 
The Nawab sent Muhammad Múmin Beg (a servant of Yakahtaz Khan) 


* The Bibl. Indica Edition of the Alamgtndmah (p. 713) has ‘Sayyid Tatar,’ 
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to assist the fleet. He arrived at the first watch of the morning at a ndlah 
near the river and the fleet, and told his trumpeters to blow. This deeided 
the fate of the engagement. 300 or 400 ships, with a gun on each, were 
seized. The author was with the flect. 

The next day the army again approached the river. 

The conquest of Simlahgar and the defeat of their flect disheartened the 
Asamese. They withdrew to the hills, and trusted to surprises and night- 
attacks, 

The Nawáb then reached Solahgar ( aly), where several Amirs 
came with letters from the Rajah—Amirs are called in Asamese Phihais 
(us ‘942 )—, and asked for peace. But it soon became evident that their 
object was to cause delay or a deerease in vigilance, in whieh hope they 
Were disappointed. 

On the 27th Rajab [9th March, 1662], the Nawab reached Lak’Inigar. 
Here cleven elephants of the Rajah were seized. A Brahman, an inhabitant 
of Dewalyion and spiritual guide of the Rajah, came to the camp; so 
did Yalnoli Phikan, who brought a pándán, a gold vessel, and two silver 
jars, 100 gold muhnrs, and a submissive letter from the Rajah. But tho 
letter was not deemed sincere, and a reply was sent that the Nawáb would 
soon be in Ghargion, where alone he would treat with the Rajah. 

Lak’higar* lies at the confluence of the Dihing River with the Brahmá- 
putra. The Dihing comes from the mountains north of Ghargdon, and he 
who goes to Ghargion travels along the southern banks of the Dihing. 
Between the Dihing and the Brahmáputra is a tract (82254) which stretches 
to the mountains of Namrup, and is well eultivated. 

Ghargáon itself lies on the Dik"ho Nalah, which 8 Zos from the town 
joins the Dihing. It is very shallow, and the fleet was ordered to 
remain stationed at Lak’higar, in charge of Ibn Husain Dirogah, Jamal 
Khan, ’Ali Beg, Munawwar Khin, &. The fleet consisted of 328 ships, viz., 


Carried forward..,.,, 280 

159 kosahs (ws) palils (al) Laine mares 1 
48 jalbahs (44>) BaD oe. J 
10 ghrábs (Sls) báláms (pL) naak aek 2 
7 parindahs (80552) khatgiris lats) Me 10 


4 bajrahs (%7) 
50 patilahs (ahis) 
2 salbs (te) 


mahallgiris (cfd)... 5 
palwárahs (34) and 
other small ships 


280 TNO C 328 
On the 28th of this month, the sun entered Aries, 


* Lak’higar lies on tho confluence of tho Dihing and tho Brahmáputra. The 
Dihing River, on Lieut. Wilcox’s Survoy map, published in Vol. XVI of the Asiatic 


10 K 
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Wo 
The Conquest of Ghargdon. 

On the Ist Sha’bin, 1072 [12th March, L662], the Nawab left Lak’ hi- 
gar, crossed the nalah, and encamped at the Náosál, or arsenal, of the 
Rajah. Next day, they came to Dewalgdon, where the spiritual guide of 
the Rajali lives, crossed a nalah, the water of which reached up to the saddles 
of the horses, and encamped on the banks. An idol temple and a fine garden. 
near the Dihing River, are the sights of Dewalgaon. There were plenty of 
orange trees, full of very large and unusually juicy oranges. ‘They were sold 
in the eamp at ten for a pice. “Ali Riva Bes was made Thanahdar of 
Dewalgion. 

Several Muhammadans of the place informed the Nawab that the Rajah 
kept a large number of Musalmins imprisoned, and had fled with his 
valuables to Namriip. 

On the 4th Sha’bin [15th March], the Nawab set out, and encamped at 
the village of Gajpir, Farhád Khán and Mir Sayyid Muhammad Diwin 
i tan, and other Amirs, were ordered to march quickly to Ghargion, and seize 
upon the elephants and other property, which the Nawab had heard were 
still there. Anwar Beg, a servant of the Nawab, was made Thanahdar of 
Gajpur. Four elephants were here also seized, 

On the 5th Sha’bin, [16th March] the Nawab eneamped at Taramhani 
(cei'e,5), which is the name of the eonfluence of the Dik’ho and the Dihing, 
and made Núrullah, one of his servants, Thánahdár of Taramhání. He eol- 
lected here mueh cattle. Muhammad Muqiin was ordered to seize on Nám- 
ding,* a place between Taramhiní and Ghargáon anda nalah, which eomes 
from the hill and passes it. 


Researches, forms with tho Burier Lohit Brauch the Majoli Island. Mr. Peal informs 
me that the Lohit is the eld bed of the Brahmiputra; the Dik’ho and tho Disang fell 
into the Dihing, and the Majoli Island was joined to Muttok by anisthmns. On 
modern maps the name of Dihing is not used; the Lohit is looked upon as a branch, 
and the former Dihing branch is new called Brabméputra. On no map have I found 
Lak’ ligar, which circumstance may be due to the shifting of the stream, But if it lay at 
the confinence of the modern Lohit and Brahmápntra, it can searcely be identical with 
the Leckwa mentioned en p, 38; for the distance of tho point of confluonce from 
Ghargion is moro than a geographical degree. Nor can I find the place Solahgar, 
‘which lies between Kulyábar nnd Lak'litigar’ 

* Dewalgdon lies two miles N, E of the point where the Ladhitearh crosses the 
Sioni Al (or Alli, which seems to be tlie word now-a-days used in Asim). Gajpúr lies 
two miles from Jorhit. At Gajpúr the Nawab was on the Sioni Al; he then tnrnod off 
tothe Bor Al, on which Taramhdni must have been. Mr. Foster suggests to alter the 
Taramhani of the MSS, to Terah-héné ‘ (ceils 473), which ineans ‘a fecding-ground. The 


letters he and mim are constantly cenfnsed in MSS., and Mr. Foster's conjectnre does 
the reading of the MSS, no violence, It is alse significant that at Tarahini the Nawab 
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At every station the road was intersected by nalahs; in fact they are so 
numerous, that I cannot mention each singly. 

On the 16th Sha’bin, [17th March, 1662] the Nawab entered Ghargdon. 
He crossed the Dik’ho, and went eastward, and occupied the Rajah’s 
palace. 

The next day many guns were recovered from the tanks into which the 
Rajah had thrown them before his flight; $2 elephants, and nearly three 
laes of rupees in gold and silver, were also found. The number of guns which 
wero captured, from the starting of the expedition till the return, was 675, 
among them a large iron gun ()!o87c¢ if) the balls of which weighed 
3 mans; 1843 zambtraks ; 1200 rémchangis ; and 6570 matchilocks ; 340 
mans of powder; 1960 boxes with powder, in each box about 2 or 24 mans of 
powder ; 7828 ial ; a large quantity of saltpetre, iron, sulphur, a lead ; 
1000 and odd ships, many of which accommodated 80, 70, and 60 sailors. 
Unfortunately 123 bachhari ships, like which no other existed in the dock- 
yards at Ghargéon, were burned, some Asamese having set fire to 
the chhappars under which they were kept. About 173 store houses for 
rice were discovered, over which matchlockmen were placed as guards, each 
of the houses containing from ten to one thousand mans of rice. These stores 
proved very useful, 


VI. 


On Asdm and its Inhabitants.* 


Asim isa wild and inaccessible country, cultivated only along the 
Bralindputra, which flows through it from cast to west. From Gawahatti 
to Sadiah (42) the distance is about 200 kos. The breadth from the hills, 
inhabited by the Miris, Michmis [Mishmis], Duflahs, and Landahs,t up to the 


“ collects cattlo,”’? and Mr, Foster tolls mo that accor ding to the legends the Bor 
Al was expressly constructed to bring tho Rajah’s milk from tho feeding grounds to 
Ghargáon. 

Tho Nawab then marches along tho Bor £l, a magnificent road, to Námdáng, 
for which tho ’Alamyfendmah (p 719) has ‘ Lámdáng, and tho Fathiyah, ‘Ramding, 
Tho Namdany River flows into tho Dik’ho, N. N, W. of Ghargion. Tho distance of 
Namding from tho Bánsgarh of Gharydon is about ten miles. At tho placo whero 
the Bor A! entors tho Bansgarh, thero is still a rained fortified gatoway, called tho 
Singh Duar, from which the Dik’ho is ubont four miles distant. 

* The greater part of this chapter is given in tho ’Alamgirndmah, from which it 
was translated into English by Mr. H. Vausittart in the Asiatic Rescarches, Vol. IT, 
p. 171. But as his proper names aro mostly wrong, I givo here a full translation of 
tho chapter as given in tho more complete Fathiyah i ’Ibriyah. 

+ All MSS. lave clearly lándah. Ifthe word is correct, it would refor to a tribe 
of Aborigines uot mentioned in vw Ethnological works. Col. Dalton, to whom I 
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district of the Naga tribes, is about a journey of seven or eight days. Its south- 
ern mountains reach the Khasiah (4424), Kachhdr, and the Gonaser Hills* 
lengthways, and in the breadth, the Nágá Hills. Its northern mountains 
reach the high ridges of Kámrúp lengthways, and in the breadth the hills 
oeeupied by the Duflahs and the Landahs. 

The northern banks of the Brahmdputra form the Uttarkol’;” the 
southern, the Dak’hinkol. ‘The Uttarkol extends from Gawahatti to the 
eountry of the Miris and Michmis ; and the Dak’hinkol from the kingdom 
of Nakirani (ceily¢68)+ to Sadiah. The hill tribes pay no tribute to the 
Rajah of Asam, but regard him with awe, and submit to some of his 
orders. But the Duflahs do not obey him, and often make raids into the 
Rajah’s territory. 

The distanee between Kulyabar aad Ghargaon is well eultivated ; every- 
where are houses, gardens, and orehards. Along the sides of the road there 


submitted this passage, says in a letter—“I cannot make ont the word ‘Léndah;? 
but from tho relative position of the word with the names of tho other tribes of the 
North bank, I think, the author must mean tho Akas or Ankas; and if you road the 
passage thus “ The breadth of Asim from the hills inhabited by the (1) Mishmis, (2) 
Mirts, (3) Duflahs, (4) Ankas, to tho Nég& Hills, &e.,” yon havo tho tribes in their proper 
geographical order, Your author inelndes only Upper and Central Asim in his de- 
scription of what he calls Xsim, exclnding Kamrip. This oxplains what might other- 
wise appear obscnro when ho says (in tho following sentenco)—“Tho northern 
mountains (i. e thoso in which tho Mishmis, Miris, &e., dwell) extend to the high 
ridges of Kamriip.” 

Regarding the Mirfs, Mishmís, and Duflalis (Dophlas) the reader will find the 
fullest information in Col, Dalton’s “ Ethnology of Bengal.” 

* Tho text has itis Kashmir ; tho MS. of the Asiatic Society has 345 Kashtr, 
or phd S Kanashtr, ‘Che ?Alamyfendmah boldy substitutes Srinagar (i. e, Kashmir), 
which Vausittart also gives. Bnt this is absurd, I hayo conjecturally translated 
Gonaser Hills, i. e. pS Gunosher, following the MS. of tho Asiatic Society. A part 
of what wo now call tho Garo Hills is ovidently meant ; and I find that Reunell,—but 
no modern map—calls tho sonthern portion of tho Giro Tlills Gonaser (Map ix, of tho 
Bengal Atlas). The order of his hills from tho east is Kachhar Hills, Jaintioh Hills, 
Gonaser Hills, Karim Hills, Karibéyi Hills. His Garo Hills aro north of the Gonaser Hills, 
Tho word Nágá is spelt witha nasal n,‘Nanga;’ hence Vansittart’s Nunae, For his 
Zemlah, Ale, wo havo to read Daflahs aly y,—a shifting of tho dot, 

t Col. Dalton says :—“ Tho outhor again excludes Kamritp from Asim, and com- 
mences tho Uttarkol from Gawahatti. The modern Gawahatti ison tho south bank; 
bnt tho ancient city, called Pragjoitishpdr, oocupicd a vast arca on both banks, 
Nakirani I cannot make out ; it may, however, refer to Deshraénf, a large parganah 
of Kámrúp, closo to the modern Gawalattt.” 

Col. Dalton’s identification is confirmod by tho author's wish to exelnde Kámrúp 


from Asim; hence tho Dak’hinkol mnst commence with tho Deshranf parganah. ‘Tho 
name again occurs below in the articles of peace (p. 91). 
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are high bamboo-shrubs, There are many wild and cultivated flowers, and 
behind the bamboos, as far as the hills, there are fields and gardens, So it 
is also along the road from Lak’htigar to Ghargdon, There is a high and 
wide di, oy raised road, up to Ghargion. 

The fields and the gardens are made so even in this country, that the 
eye up to the far horizon rejoices to see neither depression nor elevation. On 
the whole, the Uttarkol is better cultivated; but as the Dak hinkol is better 
fortified by nature and less easy to eross, the Rajahs of Asim have 
generally lived in this part. The climate of all parts near the Brahmá- 
putra is healthy for natives and strangers; but the districts remote from 
the river are deadly to strangers, though they may be healthy enough for the 
natives of the place, The rains often last for eight months ; even the cold 
season is not free from rain. 

In the cold season, fluxes and fevers attack the natives and spare 
strangers ; in the hot season, strangers suffer more than natives, especially from 
bilious complaints. But the natives of sám are free from several disgusting 
diseases, as leprosy, white leprosy, elephantiasis, abscesses, swellings of the neck 
and the testicles, which last complaint is so common in Bengal, and from 
other diseases. The air and the water in the hills are fatal to natives and 
strangers. The fruits and flowers of Bengal are found in Asám ; but there 
are many that are neither to be had in Bengal, nor in other parts of India. 
Cocoanut and Nim are rare; but ji/fl (pepper), sédaj (spikenard),* 
and different kinds of lemons are comuion. The mangoes are plentiful, but 
full of worms ; sweet ones without strings are rare. The pine apples are 
large and taste well; the black, red, and white sugarcane is swect, but so 
hard as to break one’s teeth; ginger is large and delicate, and not stringy 
either, Panidlahs, a kind of ámlah, are very fine, and mauy prefer them to 
plums. 

The staple food of the country is rico ; but the superior kinds are rare, 
Wheat, barley, vetchos, are not sown, though the ground is suitable for their 
cultivation. In fact, everything grows well, Salt is very dear, At the foot 
of the hills, salt is, indecd, found, but it has a bitter, biting taste. Some of the 
natives dry the Xela% plant in the sun, burn it, and collect the ashes ina 
white sheet, which they fix on four poles. They then pour gradually water 
on the ashes, and catch whatever percolates in a vessel below the sheet, 
The liqnid is saltpetre-like and very bitter; but they use it as salt. Ducks 
and fowls are very large. Their fighting cocks are very plucky, and rarely 
Tun away. Ifa weak cock fight with a strong one and get its head broken 
and its brain scattered about, or be dying, it will never take its eyes from 


* Vansittart says that sddaj is the same as tezpdt, Laurus eassia, laurel leaf. Sir 


W. Jones has an article on the Asamese spikonard in the Asiatic Resoarches, Vol. 11, 
405, 
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the opponent or show its back. Hlephants are large and numerous in a 
wild state in the hills. Gazelles, stags, nilgdos, and wild goats, are rare. 

In Ghargáon there were several eage-like enclosnres, seeured with strong 
aud high poles. It is said that some elephant drivers of the Rajah rub a 
certain kind of grass over the body of a female elephant, and let her go 
among wild elephants when they rut. As soon as they smell the seent 
of the grass, they will run after her, and will even follow her to the 
enclosure to which the driver leads her, when they are eaught. The Nawab 
tried in vain to get hold of one of the drivers. 

Gold is found in the Brahm4putra; about ten thousand people are 
employed in the washings. Each man makes in the average a tolah of gold 
per annum, and hands it to the Rajah. But the gold is not fine, and sells 
for 9 or 8 rupees per tolah. 

Cowries are in use; and rupees and muhurs, coined by the Rajah, are 
current. Copper is not eurrent. In the hills of the Miris and Mielnnis 
who live in astern Asim, in Uttarkol, about eleven days’ journey from Ghar- 
gion, musk deer and wild elephants are found. Silver, copper, and tin C523)!) 
also are obtained in their hills. ‘The way these people live, resembles the way 
of the Asamese. Their women are generally better looking than the women 
in Asim. They dread matehlocks, and say,“ A matehlock is a thing that 
makes a great noise, and does not stir from its place, whilst a child issues 
from its womb that kills a man.” The musk deer is also found in the 
mountains of Asim, The musk bags are larger than large [gram] grains, 
and have a fine colour and perfume. Lignum aloes, whieh is chielly found 
in the mountains of Namrip, Sadiah, and Lak’hugar, is heavy, eoloured, and 
has a strong seent. 

If Asim were administrated like other parts of the empire, it is quite 
possible that the land-tax and the revenue from wild elephants and other 
imposts might amount to 45 laes of Rupees.* It is not customary to levy 
taxes from the inhabitants; but of every three people in cach house one is 
taken for the service of the Rajah. If a man is lazy in what he is told to 
do, eapital punishment is immediately inflieted ; hence the absolute sway 
of the Rajah. 

No [ndian king in former times ever eonquered Asim. Even the 
intercourse of foreigners and the Asamese was very limited. They allow no 
stranger to enter their territories, and prevent their own people from leaving 
the country. Once a year, at the order of the Rajah, a party of Asamese 
used to visit the neighbourhood of Gawaliatti and the boundary of the 


* Last year’s revenue of tho whole Asim Division, which contains tho districts of 
Durang, Kámrúp, Lak’himpir, Naugáon, and Sibstigar, in addition to tho Naga, 
Khasiah, and Jaintiah Hills, amounted to nearly 21 lacs (Rs. 20,93,37 £). 
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country, bringing gold, musk, lignum aloes, filfil, sádaj, and silk. These 
articles they gave in exchange for salt, saltpetre, sulphnr, and other things, 
which the people of Gawahatti used to farnish. But all armies that 
entered Asim perished, and no caravan ever got safe out of it. If an 
army invaded the country, it was exposed to continual night attacks; or 
the people withdrew to the hills, and waited for the beginning of the rains, 
when the soldiers were sure to die or could easily be cut off. 

Thus Husain Shah, one of the kings of Bengal, invaded Asim with 
24000 foot and horse and numerous ships. The Rajah withdrew to the 
hills. Husain Shah, therefore, took possession of the country, left his son 
there with a strong detachment, and returned to Bengal. As soon as the 
rains set in, the Rajah came down from the hills and, assisted by his own 
people, who had of course submitted to Husain’s son, killed the prince, 
starved the army, and managed to capture or kill the whole of them. It is 
said that the people who are now ee Moslems in Asim, are the descendants 
of the captives of Hnsain’s army.* 

Tt is from the misfortunes which have invariably befallen those who 
entered Asim, that the people of India have come to look npon the Asamese 
as sorecrers, and use the word ‘ Asim’ in such formulas as dispel witchcraft. 

The Asim Rajahs have always been insolent and proud of their power 
and the number of their men. 

The present Rajah, Jaidhaj Singh, is called Sargi Rajah, because sarg in 
Hindi means ‘heaven.’ The fellow believes that one of his ancestors 
commanded the heavenly host, and descended from heaven on a golden ladder ; 
and as he found the country beautiful, he remained there instead of returning 
to heaven. The present Rajah is much prouder than his ancestors: for a 
slight fault he will destroy a whole family, or on suspicion throw people into 
fetters. His wife only gives birth to daughters, and has no son ; hence the 


* Vide Prinsep’s list of tho Asim Rájahs, p. 273, of Thomas’s Edition of Prinsep’s 
Useful Tables, His list is basod upon the 4’sdm Búranji, or Asim Chronicle, by Hnlirám 
Dhaikiyal Phikan, of Gawahattf. Another Asédm Biranji, or history of the kings of 
Asim, was compiled by Sri Radhanath Bar Baruwá and Kisfnath Tamuli Phikau, 
(printed by the Americau Baptist Mission Pross, Sibsigar, Xsim 1844, Svo , 102 pp.). 

Husain's iuvasion is generally referred to A. D, 1498, and his son’s name is said 
to have been Dalal (dalél, ?) Ghází. 

Tho ’A’lamgéindmah and the Asim Histories speak of an invasion of Aséim by 
Muhaminad Shih (A. D., 1337). The former work says (p. 731)—“ Muhammad Shah, 
son of Tughluq Shah, sent 100,000 horso well equipped io Asám ; but tho wholo army 
Perished in that land of witchcraft, and not a trace was left of tho army. He sent a 
second army to avonge the former disaster; but pon they came to Bengal, they 
would not go farthor, and the plan had to be given up.” 

Thus it would seem that Muhammad Tughluq intended to invade China vid 
Asim. Vide Dowson, Blliot’s Mistory, Vol. 111, pp. 241, 242 
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word ‘ succession’ has a bad name in Asám, especially as there is no male 
relation in the whole family. Ie professes to be a Hindi; but as he 
believes himsclf to be one of the great emanations of the deity, he worships 
no idols, ‘The inhabitants profess no religion whatever. They eat whatever 
they get, and from whomsoever it be, following the bent of their uneivilized 
minds. They will aceept food from Muhammadans and other people ; they 
will cat every kind of flesh exeept human, whether of dead or killed animals. 
They taboo butter, so much so that they refuse food, if it only smells of 
butter. 

The language of the Asamese differs entirely from the dialects spoken 
in Eastern Bengal. 

The males are strongly built. They are quarrelsome, fond of shedding 
blood, fearless in affrays, merciless, mean, and treacherous; in lies and 
deceit they stand unrivalled beneath the sun. Their women have mild 
features, but are very black; their hair is long, and their skin soft and 
smooth ; their hands and fect are delicate. From a distanee the people 
look well; but they are ill-favoured as far as proportion of limbs is 
eoneerned. Hence if you look at them near, you will call them rather ugly. 
Neither the women of the Rajah, nor those of common people, veil themselves ; 
they go about in the bazars without head-eoverings. Few men have less 
than two wives; most have four or five. The several wives of a man will 
earry on sales and barter among each other. 

In paying respect, the Asamese bend the knees ; and when the subjeets 
go tothe king or the phúkans, they bend their knees, sit dozáná, and fix 
their eyes on the ground. They shave the head and beard and whiskers ; 
and if a man only departs a httle from this eustom, they eall him Bengalized 
and kill him. - 

Asses, camels, horses, aro as rare in Asim as pheenixes; but like asses 
they will admire a donkey and pay a high price for it. If they see a camel, 
they get quite excited in their admiration. They are afraid of horses. If 
they catch one, they cut through the sinews of the fect; and if a horseman 
attack a hundred armed Asamese, they will throw down their arms, and 
run away; but if one of them should mect ten Muhammadans on foot, he 
will fearlessly attack them and even be victorious. 

To sell an elephant is looked upon as a heinous erime, The Rajah and 
the Phtikans travel in singhdsans, and ehiefs and rich people in dúłís, made in a 
most ridiculous way. They use a kind of ehair instead of howdahs, Turbans, 
long coats, trowsers, shoes, and sleeping on chérpdis, are quite unusual. They 
use a coarse eloth for the head, one for the waist, and a sheet for the 
the shoulders. Some of the richer people wear a kind of half coat, whieh 


CeT > : 
resembles our Vaqubkhdnt jacket. Those who can afford it, sleep on a 
wooden dais. 
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They eat pánin large quantities with unripe supárí, unshelled. They 
weave excellent flowered silk, velvet, tathands, and other silks. Boxes, trays, 
stools, chairs, are eleverly and neatly made of one picce of wood. I saw 
several stools belonging to the Rajah, two cubits broad; even the feet were 
cut out of tle same piece, and not merely joined to it. 

Their war-sloops resemble the Bengali kosahs, They eall them 
bachavis. The difference is only this that at the poop and the stern, 
the kosah has two planks (eh, pr. branches) ; but the poop (sar) and 
the keel (3) of the bacharis are made of one flattened plank. They 
are slower than kosahs. ‘The shipping traffic may be estimated from 
remarks taken from the reports of the Wag? ahnawis of Gawahatti for Rama- 
zán last. He says that, up to the present time, no less than 82,000 boats, 
bacharis and kosahs, have arrived here. The number of ships engaged for the 
army, and those belonging to the Axamese which aceompanied the army on 
its return, must certainly have been larger; and it ie probable that more than 
one half belonged to Asamese. ‘The ships are built of chamba? wood (Unie, 
Ms. ais); anda ship built of such wood, no matter how full it is, will 
never, on sinking, remain at the bottom of the water. This faet was examined 
by many, and by me, too. Their matchlocks and bachahdér guns are well 
cast, and the people show much expertness in the manufacture. Their powder 
is of several kinds ; for the best kind they import the eomponents from his 
Majesty’s eountry. 

With the exception of the gates of Ghargáon and some idol temples, 
houses in Asim are not built of bricks or stones and mortar. Rich and poor 
build their houses of wood or bamboo or grass. 

The ancient inhabitants of this country belong to two nations, the 
Asamese and the Kulité (Uls).* The latter, in all things, are superior to 
the former, except where fatigues are to be undergone, and in warlike expedi- 


* “Tho Kolitas arc the only puro descendants of tho Aryans who first colonized 
Asim. They wero dominant there for many centuries, and had evidently arrived 
at a hich state of civilization when tho inroads of the Mongolians commenced. There 
was a Hindu Pal dynasty in tho upper portion of the valley with thoir head quarters 
at Sadiah, who succumbed to a Chutid or Kachárí invasion, probably about tho same 
timo that tho Kamrép Hindú dynasty was subverted by tho Koch. Afterwards the 
Shans conqnered the valley from Sadiah to Kámrúp, and on the retreat of the Muham- 
madans invaded and took poasession of Kámrúp. Theso Shans after their first 
Successes called themselves tho ‘Ahom, or ‘the non-equalled people, and hence 
tho name of Xsim.” Vide Col. Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, Group H, Sect. 1. 

i The interchange of sand h is very common in Asamese ; several othcr examples 
will be found below. It is curions that the samo interchange of h ands should be 
found in Asam, tho farthest east, and in Sindh, tho farthest west; forit is Sindh, country 
a river, which, in its pronunciation hind, induced the Grecks to call the wholo country 

ia, 
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tions, in which the former are better. Six or’seven thousand Asamese guard 
the environs of the palace and the harem of the Rajah. The guards are called 
joudings (lss), * and are the trusted and devoted servants and 
executioners of the Rajah. The arms used by the people are matchlocks, 
rimchaneis, guns, arrows with ironpoints and without them, half swords, 
long lances, bamboo bows, and Yakhsh arrows. At the time of war, all 
trades people and well-to-do peasants, and farmers, with or without armour, 
have to serve, whether they will or not. Like jackals, they will commence 
a tremendous howl, and will like foxes think that the noise frightens the 
lions of the bush. A small number of their fighting men may indced 
checkmate thonsands ; they are the agal Asamese ; but their number docs not 
exceed 20,000.$ They are given to night attacks, for which they especially 
believe the night of Tuesday to be auspicious. But the common people will 
run away, with or without fighting, and only think of throwing away their 
armours. 

They bury their dead with the head towards the East and the fect 
towards the West. ‘The chiefs erect funeral vaults (4+40) for their dead, kill 
the women and servants of the deceased, and put necessaries, &c., for several 
years, viz. elephants, gold and silver vessels, carpets, clothes, and food, into 
the vaults, ‘They fix the head of the corpse rigidly with poles, and put a lamp 
with plenty of oil and a mash’alcht [torchbearer] alive into the vault, to look 
after the lamp. Ten such vaults were opened by order of the Nawab, and 
property worth about 90,000 Rupees was recovered.§ In one vault in which 
the wife of a Rajah about 80 years ago had been buried, a golden pandén 
was found, and the pán in it was still fresh. This fact was related by 
Payandah Beg, Assistant Wagqialmawis, and by Shah Beg, at an evening 


* Vulgo Sowdangs. 

t Vide Robinsons Descriptive Account of Asam, p. 200. Robinson’s work is avery 
valuable book, The author died in Asim of fever, and lies buried in Mr. Fosters 
compound in Naézirah, Upper Asim. 

$ “What the Persian Ilistorian says of the physieal superiority of the Asamese 
over the Kolités was, no doubt, qnite trne at the timo; for the Asamcse were then a 
hardy, meat-eating, beer-drinking, fighting raee, and the Kolitds wero offeminato 
subjectod Hinds.” From a letter by Col. Dalton. Regarding the Kolités, vide Col. 
Dalton’s Ethuology of Bengal, last group. 

§ “The acconnt of tho burial of Ahom maguates is confirmed by more reeent 
diselosnres of descerated graves. About tweuty years ago, several mounds, known to 
be the graves of Ahom kings, were opened and wero fouud to eontain not only the 
remains of the kings, but of slaves, male and female, aud of animals that had been 
immolated to serve their masters in Hades; also gold and silver yesscls, food, rai- 
ment, arms, &c., were not wanting.’ From a letter by Col, Dalton. 

An account of the opening of somo of these tombs will be found in the Journal of 
this Soeicty, Vol. xvii, Pt. I., p. 473, 
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party given by the Nawab; and Rasmi Beg, who reccived the pánd in, told 
me the same. 

The Muslims whom we met in Asim, are Asamese in their habits, and 
Muhammadans but in name. In fact they liked the Asamese better than 
us. A few Musalmin strangers that had settled there, kept up prayers and 
fasts ; but they were forbidden to chant the azan and read the word of God 
in public. 

The town of Ghargdon has four gates built of stone and mortar, the 
distance of each of which from the palace of the Rajah is three kos. A 
high and wide 4, very strong, has been made for the traffic (fay 93 Coty?) ; 
and round about the town, instead of fortifications, there are circular bushes 
of bamboos, about two sos in diameter. Bunt the town is not like other towns, 
the huts of the inhabitants being within the bamboo bushes near the A7. 
Each man has his garden or field before his louse, so that one side of the 
field touches the Al, and the other the house. Near the Rajah’s palace, to 
both sides of the Dik*ho River, are large honses. The bazar road is narrow, 
and is only occupied by pdn-scllers. Katables are not sold asin our markets ; 
but each man keeps in his house stores for a year, and uo one either sclls or 
buys. The town looks large, being a cluster of several villages. Round 
about the palace, an d7 has been thrown up, the top of which is fortified by a 
bamboo palisade instead of by walls, and along the sides of it a ditch runs, the 
depth of which exceeds a man’s height. It is always full of water. The 
cireumferenee is 1 kos, 14 jaribs. Inside are high and spacious chhappars, 
The Diwánkhánah of the Rajah, which is called solang, is one hundred 
and twenty cubits in length and thirty wide inside. It has sixty-six 
pillars, each about fonr cubits in cireumference. The pillars, though so 
large, are quite smooth, so that at the first glance you take them to he 
planed (utha?) Now though the Asamese understand planing, yet you 
cannot believe that they did sinoothen the pillars in this way. The orna- 
ments and curiosities with which the whole woodwork of the house is filled, 
defies all description: nowhere in the whole inhabited world, will you 
find a house equal to it in strength, ornamentation, and pictures. The 
sides of this palace are embellished by ext raordinary wooden trellice work. 
Inside there are large brass mirrors highly polished, and if the sun shines 
on one of them, the eyes of the by-standers are perfectly dazzled. Twelve 
thousand workmen are said to have erected the building in the course of 
one year. At onc end of the hall, rings are fastened on four pillars op- 
posite to each other, each pillar having nine rings. When the Rajah takes 
his seat in the hall, they put a dais in the middle of these four pillars, and 
mine canopies of various stuffs are fastened above it to the rings. ‘The Rájah 
then sits on the dais below the eanopics. The naqgdrachis (drummers) 
strike the drum and the dánd. ‘he latter instrament is ronnd and 
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` flat, and made of rúin metal, and is struck like a gong. The instrument 
is used when the andience commences, or when the Rajah issues forth, or 
the Phikans ride out, or leave for an appointment. Mnulli Darwish i 
Harawi [a poet who accompanied the expedition] says that these dinds 
must be the very identical metal plates* that are mentioned in the 
Shahnamah ; bat God knows hest. here are other houses in Ghargaon, 
beautifully adorned, strong, very long and spacious, full of fine mats, which 
really must be seen. But alas, unless this kingdom be annexed to his 
Majesty’s dominions, not even an infidel could sce all these fine things 
without falling into the misfortunes into which we fell. Beyond the en- 
closure of this hall there is another house, the dwelling-house of the Rajah. 
It is a fine and beautiful house. The Phikans have erected dwellings in its 
neighbourhood, Each Phikan is a son-in-law of the Rajah, and has a 
beautiful garden and a tank. Indeed, it is a pleasant place. As the soil of 
the country is very damp, the people do not live on the ground floor, but 
on the machdén, which is the name for a raised tloor, 
VIl. 
Advance of the army to Mat hurápúr. Erection of Thánahs. 

The Rajah had first intended to fly to the Naga Hills, but from fear of 
our army, the Nágás would not afford him an asylum. 

The Nagas live im the southern mountains of Asim, have a light brown 
complexion, are well built, but treacherous. In mumber they equal the 
helpers of Yagog and Magog, and resemble in hardiness and plysical 
strength the “Adis [an ancient Arabian tribe], They go about naked like 
beasts, and do not mind to copulate with their women in the strects and 
the bazars, before the people and the chiefs. The women only .cover their 
breasts,f as they say that it would be absurd to cover those limbs which 
every one might have secn from their birth ; but this was not the ease with 
the breasts, which since then had formed and should, therefore, be covered. 
Some of their chiefs came to sec the Nawab. They wore dark hip-clothes 
($4), ornamented with cowries, and round about their heads they wore a belt 
of boar’s tusks, alowing their black hair to hang down over the neck. The 
chief weapon of these people is the short mace (qya%95). 


* Vide Xin translation, p. 562, note 1. 

+ “Thave scen Nágás to the south of Síbságar who answer to the description 
of that people by the Persian historian. Both sexes go quite naked, The women I 
did not see; but I recollect having heard that when scen by strangers, they folded their 
arms across their breasts, and were regardless of what else was exposed.” From a 
letter by Col. Dalton. 

The illustrations to Col, Dalton’s ‘Ethnology of Bengal’ and the specimens of 
Nagi dress in our muscum, show that the boar’s tusks mentioned below are a very 
common ornament for caps, They also protect the head, 
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The Tajah had, therefore, fled with the Phikans to Námrúp.* This 
Námrúp may be called a part of hell. Tt lies in the hollow of three high 
ridges, and its climate is worse than that of the well of Babel. The Asamese 
say, “if a bird flies over it, bats will yield their lives, and if steel enters the 
ground, it turns to wax.” Che Rájahs used to banish to Námrúp those whom 
their sword had spared, 

There is only one road in the country? along which a horse can pass, 
and this road lends to Batam (4), north of Ghargion, The beginning 
of this road leads for half a kos through a jungle so dense that you can 
Scarcely ‘think’ yourself through it. Afterwards comes a pass extending 
for five or six os full of stones and mud, two high mountains being on 
either side, There some of the rebellious people of the southern mountains 
under the Bargoséin [principal noble] had established themselves, whilst 
the Phiikans with a great number of men had cncamped on an ‘island’ be- 
tween the Brahmaputra and the Dihing River. 

Abont this time it rained for three days and nights, and living in tents 
was impossible. ‘The intention of the Nawab was to spend the rainy season 
in Lak'nigar ; but the Mutacaddis reported that there would be no time to 
transport the eonquered material, and secondly, the wild clephants could not 
well be brought to move properly. In any case, it was clear that it would 
be impossible to reach Lak’ugar before the commencement of the rains. 

It was, therefore, resolved to move to Mat'huripúr, which hes 33 kos 
beyond Ghargion at the foot of a mountain, towards the south-cast. 
A party was left behind in Ghargion. The author also stayed behind for 
Teasons which are not explained. A great number of guns were sent on to 
J ahdngfrnagar, The Nawab had also rupees and pice struck with the 
name of his Majesty on them. Mir Murtaza in Ghargion was to take charge 
of all such stores as were to be kept and sent on to Jahangirnagar; Miyánah 
Khan was sent to Mauza’ Salhati§ which lies at the foot of the hills, south 
of Ghargfon, and was held by the Bargosdin and other accursed people ; 
Ghazi Khan was sent as thanahdar to Mauza Deopini,|| between Ghargion 
and Salhati ; and Jalal Khan of Daryébad was to guard the Dihing River. 


* Nimriip is the most eastern part of Xsám and scarcely known. Vansittart in 
his translation confounds it with Kámrúp (Western Asim), which ho substitutes for 
it. Tis Droner is the ‘Dihing.’ Iis Nance aro the Nagas. 

+ This seems to refer to tho Ladhiégarh road, which now forms the boundary 
between tho British and Independent Territories. 

{t Tho namo is doubtful. The MSS. have every possiblo diacritical mark for the 
Word, Niyam, Nipám, Batám, Banám, Biyam, Panam, Patám, &c. 

§ For Solhdtéthe ’Alamefrmdmah has, perhaps correctly, Selpdn?, 

l| So tho *Mauamegirnimah (p. 735), Tho Fathiyah i ’Ibriyah has Deotdnf. But 
Deopání is evidently the correct name. lt still exists, and lics due south of Sibs4gar, 
at the foot of the hills, and S. S. W. of Ghargion. It is now a tea garden in posscssion 
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On the 20th Sha’bin, the Nawab moved to Mat’hurapiir, and Adam Khán 
marched eight Xos farther towards Parganah Abhipdr.* He had repeatedly 
to tight with the Asamese. The enemies also made night-attacks on Jalal 
Khan from the other side of the Dihing. But they were every time repelled, 
and Jalal Khan and his Daryabidi men became objeets of terror for the 
Asamese. Miydnah Khán’s position at Salhati protected the inhabitants of 
that district. On the whole, the Dak’hinkol was in the hands of the Imperial- 
ists, and the inhabitants were satisfied with their condition. The people of 


Uttarkol also thought of submitting, but fate deereed otherwise. 


VIII. 
The rains set in. 


At the beginning of the rains, the Asamese made a night attaek upon 
*Ali Rizá, the Thánahdár at Dewalgáon, who was enforced by a detachment, 
whieh the Nawáb sent him under Yádgár Khán Uzbak. 

A flotilla with provisions sent by Ibn i Husain under the eommand of 
Muhammad Murád from Lak’hugar, arrived safely at Ghargáon [up the 
Dik’ho]. 

On the 1st Shawwal, an attack was made upon Anwar Beg, Thánahdár 
of Gajpúr. He and his men were killed. Gajpúr thus fell into the hands of 
the Asamese, who now made trenches on the other side of the Dihing as far 
as Lak’higar, in order to cut off the supplies of the army. Sarandéz Khan 
Uzbak was at once sent off by the Nawab to recover Gajpúr. He reached 
Mauza’ Tik,f beyond whieh he could not pass withont ships on aeeount of 
the mud in the nálahs. The Nawab ordered Muhammad Murad to go with 
several ships to his assistanee, But the two commanders eonld not agree, 
and on the 14th Shawwa4l, Sarandaz Khan went back to Tik, and Muhammad 
Murad pushed forward. He was suddenly attaeked at night by the Asamese ; 
his men were in the greatest confusion, and his whole fleet was captured and 
the sailors were killed. Only a few Afghans escaped to bring the tale of the 
disaster to Dewalgion, The Dihing River in the meantime rose, and the 
Asamese attacked the Darydbadis at Salluti, whilst the water that rushed 


of tho‘ Assam Company.” Mr. Foster tells me that according to a native tradition, five 
Asamcso once went up to tho hills to make a pújd and curse a deity, when a littlo 
stream snddenly rose and engulfed them, The littlo stream was called Deopaéni, 

* On the maps Obcypore, S. E. of Ghargáon, The uamo is very frequent in the 
whole district south of Sibsdgar. 

When Aurangzib reccived the Nawáb’s official reports, he made him a commander 
of 7000, 7000 horse, 5000 duaspah sihaspal troopers, and added to his jigir certain 
mahalls the revenuo of which was 1 kror dams, or 2) lacs rupees. ’Alamgfrndmah, 
p. 741. 

+ Evidently the Tiok River, 3 miles abovo Gajpúr. Tho ’Alamgtindmah (Bibl. 
Indica Edition, p. 779) has $a) for 643, 
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down the mountain eaused the men great ineonvenienee. Nay, the enemies 
were even bold enough to shew themselves near Ghargáon, and it required 
every eare on the part of Mir Murtaz4 to prevent mischief. 

Ghazi Khan, the Thánahdár of Deopani, who had 20 horse and 50 foot, 
was attacked by 10 or 12,000 Asamese, under the son of the Bargosiin’s bro- 
ther. ‘Their leader was at the time of the attack far in advance of his men, 
and eneountered Ibrahim Khan, oneof Ghazi Khán’s men, gave his horse a 
swordeut over the head, and brought brahim down. But jumping up quiek- 
ly, Ibrahim yan against the leader, threw him on the ground, and finished him 
with his dagger. The Asamese saw their leader fall, and without eoming to 
his assistance, retreated and watched for a better opportunity. 

At this time, the population of Ghargdon, Mat’huripdr, and Adam 
Khan’s thinahs commenced to leave their houses at night. 

A rumour was also eurrent that Bhim Nardin of Koch Bihar had returned 
and driven away the Imperialists. ‘The rumour proved in theend to be true. 
The officer in eharge of Koch Bihar, after the Nawab had left, commeneed the 
Jom band (financial settlement) of the eountry ; but the people did not under- 
stand the new way of assessing them, and dispersed in rebellion ; and when the 
Rajah returned to the foot of the hills, they gathered round him, and attaeked 
and killed Muhammad Qalih, the Offieer who, at Kanthalbari, tried to 
intereept the Rajah, They then eut off the supplies of Isfandidr Khan. 
The Rajah wrote to him that he should not unnecessarily court danger, and 
would do better to retreat ; and Isfandiár profiting by his adviee, retreated 
to @horag hat. ’Askar Khán soon followed him. 

The Nawab strengthened Ghazi Khan’s thánah by a detachment under 
Abul Hasan, Mirza Beg’s hhali (maternal uncle) ; for the Asamese had 
thrown up trenches opposite the thánah, and were continually on the alert. 

Another detachment under Sayyid Salar was sent to Ghargaon. 


IX. 
Forhid Khdn marches towards Lak’higar, and returns safely. 


The Nawab, on hearing the result of Muhammad Murdd’s expedition, 
despatehcd Parhdd Khan and Qariwal Khan with a strong detachment 
towards Lak’higar, to keep the roads clear for the supplies. ‘They were also 
to assist Sarandiz Khan in getting to Gajpúr, and send reinforeements to the 
thanahs under Mir Núrullah and Muhammad Muqim. 

On the 15th Shawwal, [27th May, 1662] Farhád Khan, in spite of a 
dreadful storm, reached Ghargáon, erossed the same night the Dik’ho, took 
up Abul Hasan, who was on his way from Deopani to head quarters, and 
reaehed with great trouble Mauza’ Tik, whieh lies between Taramhání and 
Gajpúr, Sarandáz Khán joined the eorps. 'The Asamese made their ap- 
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pearance in their trenches, and their ships under a renowned Phikan com- 
menced to fire. 

Fighting continued for several days. The Rájpúts of Rajah Subhán 
Singh distinguished themselves. Forty-one ships captured, Farhad arrived 
at the thánah of Muhammad Muqim, from whom he heard that the inhabitants 
of the district had been away for some days, but had just come back with 
many wounded, Farhid Khin therefore sent Muhammad Múmin Beg into 
the villages, as it was clear that they had been fighting against him. All 
males were killed and the women were carried off. 

On the 2nd Zi Qa‘dah, [9th June, 1662] Farhid Khán returns to the 
Nawab. ‘The captured women were let off. 

Ny 
The roads entirely elosed. The Thinahs are drawn in. 

With the progress of the rains the thanahs had to be drawn in. At the 
Nawab’s order, Adam Khan was to leave Abhipúr and join head quarters, 
The other thinahs were to join the corps at Ghareion, whilst Sarandáz 
Khan and Miyinah Khan were to guard the other banks of the Dik’ho. 
Jalal Khan, Ghézi hon, and Muhainmad Muqim, should oceupy this side of 
Dik’ho, and be under Mir Murtaza’s orders, 

This is done with difficulty. Saranddz Khan and Miyinah Khan 
occupy a piece of Jand surrounded on three sides by the Dik’ho Nilah,* and 
shut up the fourth side by a strong wall. The whole country is now 
re-oecupied by the Asamese, only Mat’huripir and Ghargion being in the 
hands of the Imperialists. Ifa man dared to leave the camp, he was certain 
to be shot by the Asamese. A similar case never happened before in the 
history of Dihli, Were were 12,000 horse and numerous infautry locked in 
for six months, prevented by the rains from continuing operations, and yet 
scarcely attacked by the enemics that surrounded them. Nor did during 
this time provisions arrive. “ The Amirs turned their eyes longingly to Dihli, 
and the soldiers yearned for their wives and children.” 

The Asamese were under orders of the Phukan Bijdili, an Asamese 
Brahman, whose father had risen from a storekeeper to be a noble. The 
Rajah himself had come from Namrtip and taken up his abode in Solagori 
Ces Ym), + which in former times had been the capital of the Asamese 
Rajahs. 1 lies four stages from Mat'hwrápúr and Ghargáon. The Rajah had 
ealled up the whole population and placed them at Bijdili’s disposal. This 
commander's head quarters were at the Dillí (Mo) River, which issues from 


* Evidently the modern Nazirah. Mr, Foster tells me that traces of the wall 
which closed tho fourth side still exist. 

+ Solagorf lies north of Ghargéon on the Disang. It is often called Húlágorí, 
according to the interchange of s and hi, above alluded to, 
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the hills, passes Mat*hurapur, and flows into the Dihing. Ft is a dangerous 
river in the rains, though at other times it is searecly knee-deep. He had 
thrown up trenches, and had built a strong wall three Xos long, onc end of the 
wall extending to a mountain, and the other to the place where the Dilli 
joins the Dihing. He had also cut every where the banks of the river, 
and made them so steep, that no man, much less a horse, could get up. 
He had several times at night attacked Dilir Khan, but was repulsed. 

Rajah Subhán Singh drives away the Charang Rajah who threatened 
Ghargáon. The Charangs (es Hl) are an Asamese tribe living in the southern 
Mountains, and their zamindar holds from the Rajah of Asám the title of 
Rajah. 

The author says that it is impossible to relate the minor affairs whieh 
almost daily ooeurred. 

Once Phijkan Bijdili sent an ambassador to the Nawab, and asked for 
cessation of the hostilities. Khwájah Bhor Mall took the Nawab’s answer, 
which was that he agreed to stop hostilities on receiving five hundred elephants 
that had still their first teeth; thirty laes oftolahsof goldand silver as peshkash ; 
a daughter of the Rajah for the harem of his Majesty ; a yearly tribute of fifty 
elephants with their first teeth; and lastly, a promise to cede that portion 
of Asám over which the Imperialists had passed. The Rajah was to keep 
Námrúp and the whole of the mountainous distriets to himself. 

Bhor Mall went, and was reecived with great honor by the Phikan, with 
whom he remained for half a night alone. The Phúkan approved of the 
articles, and said that should the Rajah not accept them, he would himself 
come and join the Nawab. 

Bhor Mall returned after two days. But in the meantime the epideinic 
had broken out, and the Nawab moved to Ghargaon; and as the Asamese 
looked upon this movement as a sign of weakness, Bijdili did not eome, as 
he had promised, 

XI. 
Condition of the army at Ghargdon. 

The Asamese in their continual attacks upon Ghargáon had suceeeded in 
burning down several houses of the Rajah and the Phikans outside the 
enclosure. On the 7th Zi Qa’dah (14th June, 1662], Farhad Khan, Sayyid 
Salar, and Qaráwal Khán had arrived, and Mir Murtaz4 prepared to protect 
the town more efficiently. The north-western part of the town being 
principally subject to attacks, a bamboo fort was ereeted, of which one end 
reached as far as the Dik’ho and the other to the northern corner of the 
palisade of the palace. Many of the inhabitants also, who suffered in the 
attacks, were transferred by Mir Murtaz4 inside the enclosure, notably so 
the inhabitants of Mauza’Chachni (ust) who were transferred from beyond 

12 M 
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the ditch to the north side of the enclosure of the Rajah’s palace. In one 
night attack, the Asamese entered the bamboo fort, and occupied half of 
Ghargéon. The confusion was extreme, as Mir 'Murtazá could not find out 
where the enemies chiefly were, when an Asamese set fire to the large 
chhappars of the Rajah’s palace, and the dark night became clear as day. 

Account of how they were repulsed. Farhad Khan wounded in the hand. 
Further immediate fortifications, The night attacks continue without 
interruption. ‘Che Dillí Nalahand the Dándká* Nalah, which flows into the 
Dihing abont one Xos north-east of Ghargdon, were especially attacked by 
the Asamese. The Dándká Nélah had a bridge which allowed communi- 
cations to go on between Ghargéon and Mat'hurápúr. One night the 
Asamese broke it up; but it was immediately rebuilt and guarded day and 
night. Several store-houses were burnt by the enemies, 

Detailed description of a gencral night attack on Ghargáon on the 5th 
Zi Hajjah [12th July, 1662]. Repulsed with great difficulties. 

The enemies cross the Dillí, and throw up a trench on the Kakdjan 
Nalah, which flows between the Dillt and the Dandka, 

Renewed night attack on the Sth Zil Hajjah [15th July]. Farhad 
Khin’s wounds did not allow him any longer to remain in command, and 
he repeatedly asked the Nawab to relieve him. Rashid Khan arrived on 
the 11th with reinforcements. Farhad went next day to Mat’huraptir. Daily 
attacks. On the 16th [23rd July], Rashid Khan sueceeds in taking the 
trenches on the Kakujan Nalah, and 170 prisoners are taken whom the author 
takes the uext day to the Nawab, who sent them back. The chiefs among 
them were fettered and the others impaled on the Dandka Nalah, 


XI. 
Affairs in Lak'húgar. Condition of the fleet. 

When Anwar Beg, the Thánahdár of Gajptir, had been killed, Ibn i 
Husain despatched a flotilla under ’Ali Beg to take Gajptir and destroy the 
fort which the Asamese had crected. “Ali Beg went, but as he was not 
immediately successful, he encamped the night outside the fort, his 
ships anchoring at Bánsbárí, which lies between Dewalgdon and Gaj- 
pur. A few ships were taken from the enemics, among them several of 
Muhammad Murad’s ships. Yádgár Khin moves from Dewaleaon, and 
joins Ibn i Husain at Lak’higar, who fortifics his camp. Repeated attacks 
on Solahgar on the part of the Imperialists. Demonstration of the people 
in favour of the invaders, 

On the 7th Muharram, 1073 [12th August, 1662], Sayyid Naciruddin 
Khán died. Several attacks repulsed. The Bargosi{n brought in. Yadear 


* The Bibl. Ind, Edit, of the *Alamgimndmah has ‘ Dandkilah Nélah, 
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Khan again oceupies Dewalgdon. A report of his success was sent to the 
Nawab, who received it in the beginning of Ọafar [September, 1662] at 
Ghargáon. 


_ XIIL 
Epidemie at Ghargdon and Mathurdpir, Return of the Nawab, 

Mat’hnrápúr lies high and was properly speaking an excellent place for 
an eneampment. But it was soon found that the air of the surrounding 
jungles and the water from the mountain itself were unhealthy. The 
mountain is called ‘Jur Parbat, which in Asamese means ‘fever moun- 
tain.’ The men soon suffered from severe fever, and the casualties became 
Numerous. Thus in the beginning of the war, Dilir Khan's detachment eon- 
sisted of nearly 1500 horse ; but at the end of the rains and his expedition to 
Namniip, he only mustered between 4 and 500. Of the people also an unusual 
number died, and Bhor Mall had heard from Phikan BíjdiK that the present 
year was exceptionally unfavourable to all. Food, though it was not searee, 
was limited to a few things, and some articles were only to be had at fabulous 
priees. Thus butter sold at 14 Rupees per ser ; mash, 1 Kè. ; opium per tolah, 
1 gold muhur ; 1 cillum of tobaceo, 3 Ls. ; délmiing, 10 Its. per ser; salt, 
30 Ks. per ser. The only thing thearmy had was shdld. Many horses died. 

It was altogether an extraordinary year, and famine even raged in 
J ahángírnaga r, 

The Nawáb, therefore, found it necessary to leave Mat'hurápúr, and 
Marehed on the 12th Muharram, 1073, {17th August, 1662] to Ghargáon. 
One fourth of the stores of shai, for want of conveyanec, had to be left 
behind, Many wounded and sick people were also left in Mat'hurápúr, and 
1t has never become known what their fate was, when the Asamese oceupied 
the place. Several guns also stuck in the mud,* the eows that pulled them 
having no strength from want of food. At night, the Nawab stayed at a 
house belonging to the Rajah, one kos from Ghargion, and Dilir Khan who 
commanded the rear, was ordered to look after the guns, as the Nawab had 
resolved to wait where he was till all the guns had been brought up. The 
rain was fearful, Dilir Khán told the Nawab that he would look after 
everything, and on the 13th Muharram, the Nawab entered Ghargáon. 
Immediate attacks of the Asamese followed. In Ghargáon also eoarse red 


* Mr. Foster writes feom Názirah—There are numerons largo iron guns in the 
neighbourhood, Ono reven miles from here is 18’ 6” long, 6}” bore, and has 4 trun. 
nions. Thero are threo 14’ guns within a quarter mile of my bungalow. They will 
be lost in tho River Dik’ho next wet seasou, being only somo 15 feet from the bank 
Which is rapidly cutting away, I think they must have been left by the Mughul army, 
When it retreated in 1663. 
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rice, without salt, and limes were the only things that could be had, and fever 
and dysentery soon raged as bad as in Mat’hurapir. Muhammad Mamin of 
Tabriz, the Waqi’ahnawis, died. 

A bridge which the Imperialists had made over the Dik’ho, was torn 
away by the current, but was at last built again. 


XIV. 
A change for the better. 


The rains ecased about the middle of Qafar [end of September, 1662]. 
Makrdhaj, Rajah of Durang, had dicd in Mat’hurápńr, and his mother 
who held the reigns of the government during his absence, favoured the 
Tmperialists, and placed men at the disposal of the Faujdar of Gawahatti. 
Communications now became easier. Onthe 21st Rabi I. [24th October, 
1662], the first supplies arrived by land, and on the 28th, the ships with 
the provisions landed at Ghargaon, 

The Asamese gradually withdrew, and the Rajah went to Soldgori, 
and then back to Námrúp.  Bijdili and Karkumba, the two principal 
Phukans, were intrenched on the Dilli River, and Bijdili sent again an 
ambassador expressing his willingness to conclude peace, should the Imperia- 
lists withdraw from the country. But his offers were not listened to. 

About this time orders came from court in which Ihtisham Khán was 
appointed Governor of Asam and Rashid Khén Faujdár of Kamrip. The 
latter refused on aceount of the unhealthiness of the climate, and Ihtishim 
Khan also begged to be excused. 

On the Sth Rab? IT. [10th November, 1662], Abul Hasan was ordered 
to take back the provision ships to Taramh4ni, and then to take the 
entrenchments of Bijdili in the rear. Qardwal Chan was to accompany him. 

XV. 
The Nawab takes the offensive. Pursuit of the Rajah. 

Abul Hasan succeeds in destroying some entrenchments held by the 
Asamese, and sct out for Bijdili’s trenches, whilst the Nawab, too, marches 
towards the Dihing to support him, But Bijdili withdrew. The Nawab 
reaches the Dihing, Has a fainting fit. Badli Phúkan pays his respects 
with his three brothers, The defection of the Phúkans alarmed the Rajah, 
and as he had been dissatisfied with Bfjdili’s operations, he killed him and 
his whole family, males and females. Numerous letters also arrived from 
the Rajah and the Phukans, but the Nawab paid no attention to them. 

Badli Phúkan submits a plan how to hunt down the Rájah, and with 
the Nawáb’s permission collects between three and four thousand fighting 


men, and is appointed Çúbahdár of the country between Ghargáon and 
Námrúp. 
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Numerous requests to conclude peace arrive from the Rajah, but the 
Nawab pays no attention to them. An unweleome news also reaches the 
camp, that in consequence of the famine in Bengal no rice had been sent, and 
Ibn i Husain had put his sailors on short rations. The Nawáb sent off 12000 
maunds of shalt to Lak’hugar. 

At Bad Phiikan’s advice, the Nawáb, on the Ist Jumada I. [Ist 
December, 1662], sent a detachment under Darwish Beg to Soldgori, where 
several Phikans anda number of clephants were reported to be. Badk 
Phikan acompanies Darwish, and they reach Solágorı on the 6th. The 
Nawab himself crosses the Dihing on the 7th [7th December]. On the 9th, 
he has an attack of fever and severe pain in the chest. Hakim Karima of 
Gilan attends him. But though sick, he determined to follow the Rajah to 
Namrip. But many of his officers and the men showed signs of dissatis- 
faction, and it was reported to the Nawab that large numbers would mareh 
away, if he did uot return, as the men would not pass another rainy season 
in Asim, much less in Namrip. The Nawab got so annoyed, that his illness 
became worse ; but on the 14th [14th December], he broke up, and marched 
one stage further on to Batám.* On account of his sickness he travelled by 
palki. Batam belongs to Asim, and the zamindar holds the title of Rajah. 
It lies on the outskirt of the Namrup jungles. 

The Rajah in the meantime renews his applications for peace, and asks 
Dilir Khán to intercede on his behalf with the Nawab. 


KN 
Conclusion of Peace. Return of the Army to Bengal. 

Tiness forced the Nawab to listen to the proposals of peaee. Bhor Mall 
was again employed to confer with the Phikans, and the following conditions 
were agreed upon— 

1. The Rajahs of Asim and Batéim should each send one of their 
daughters to the imperial harem. 

2. Each should pay 20,000 tolahs of gold, and 120,000 tolahs of silver. 

3. Fifteen clephants to be sent to the Emperor ; fifteen to the Nawab, 
and five to Dilir Khan. 

4. Within the next twelve months 3 laes folahs of silver and 90 
elephants to be sent as tribute to Bengal, in three four-monthly instalments. 

5. Twenty elephants to be furnished annually. 

6. The sons of Búdh Gosdin, Karkas-ha, Bar Gosáin, Prabdtar, the 
four principal Phikans of the Rajah, to remain as hostages with the Nawab, 
till the fulfilment of the conditions in para. 4. 


* Or Patém, Ihave not identificd this place; in fact thoro aro no maps 
available, Vide p. 85, third note. 
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7. The following districts to be ceded to his Majesty the A 
A, In the Uttarkol. 

(@.) Sirkár Durang, bounded by Gawahatti on one side, and by the Ali 

Burari,* which passes Fort Chamdhurah, on the other side. 
B., In the Dak’ hinkol, 

(2.) The district of Nakirani (sb). 

(b) The Naga Hills. 

(e)  Beltali (Blas) 

(d) Dúmuriah (4599), 

8. All inhabitants of Kámrúp kept as prisoners by the Rajah im the 
hills and in Námrúp to be restored ; so also the family of Badli Phúkan. 

The districts of the Dak’hinkol that were ecded, have at no previous 
time formed part of his Majesty’s empire. Nakirani [Deshran{] lies near 
the Garo Hilts. The Gáros are a wild tribe excessively fond of dog’s flesh.£ 
Ifa dog sees a Giro, it will instinctively howl and run away. Their hills 
are also near Karibiri, which belongs to the empire. 

Dimuriah extends as far as the Kulang River, which flows at the foot of 
Fort Kajli. Hence as the Ali Burdri forms the boundary between the empire 
and Asim in the Uttarkol, so does the Kulang form the boundary in the 
Dak’hinkol. 

Durang isa country full of wild elephants and k’hedahs for catching 
them. Once Jaidhaj captured no less than one hundred and twenty elephants. 
In the territory of the Rajah of Diamuriah elephants were formerly found. 
It borders on Kachhár, from which the elephants used to come into Dú- 
muriah ; but the Kaehhdr Rajah having put a stop to the migrations of 
the elephants, no k’hedahs are now-a-days found in the Dimuriah. 

The above conditions of peace were accepted, and the treaty was mutually 
signed. After some delay caused by an attempt at cheating in the hostages, 
the Rajah sent, on the 5th Jumáda IL., [4th January, 1663] his daughter, the 
gold and silver, ten clephants, and the hostages to the Nawab, and promised to 
send thirty elephants more to Lak’higar. The gold and silver was put into the 
treasury, the hostages were given to Dilir Khán to take charge of, and the 


* Called on the map Bhor-alli, or Bhoreli. It flows near Tezpur and the Kamakhya 
Temple, Central Asim. 

+ Vide p. 76, last noto. It seems to be the samo as Deshrani, becanso Deshrani, 
Desh Damuriah, and Desh Beltalah are mentioned together. They belong to Thánalı 
Gawahatti, and Ho south ef it, Vide also Robinson’s Asam, p. 289, 

By “Naga Hills” the Mikir and Rengmah Naga hills appear to be meant. 

t Most of the wild Asamese tribes cat dogs, Tho custom is to hang up the deg 
and forco large quantities of boiled rico down its throat. When it is swollen up, it 
is suspended over a firo and slowly roasted. T'ho rico is said to be “ delicious.” 
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Rajah’s daughter was provided a place in the Nawah’s harem. On the 9th 
Jumada IL., cleven elephants were brought in. 

The order to return to Bengal was given on the 10th Jumáda IL, [9th 
January, 1663], to the intense joy of all, The Nawab had still to travel in 
palki; he did not march over Ghargáon, but went straight to Taramhani, 
where the prisoners, whom the Rajah had detained in Némrip, and Badli 
Phiikan’s family arrived. 


XVII. 
Arrival at Lakhigar. Distress during the retreat. March over Baritalah 
to Khizrptr. Death of the Nawab. 

On the 26th Jumada II., [25th January, 1663] the Nawab left 
Dewalgáon for Lak’higar. His health daily improved. Mir Murtaza 
brought all stores from Ghargion, and twenty-five elephants arrived whieh the 
Rajah had sent. Many people, males and females, follow ed the army, happy 
to find thus a means of leaving Asim. 

The Nawab had resolved to go to Gawéhattf, settle financial mat- 
ters, and then to march against Koch Bihdr. Tle, therefore, embarked with 
the hostages at Lak’hiigar, sending the principal part of the army viá 
the Dak’hinkol to Baritalah where they should cross the Brahméputra. 
On the Ist Rajah [29th Jannary], he left Lak’higar, inspected on his road 
portions of Diimuriah, now annexed, and passed in palki over the Kajli plain, 
where never before an army had passed. On the first and the seeond days, 
he travelled eight Aos daily ; on the third, fourteen ; on the fourth, twelve. 
Tle then passed the Kulang river and then Fort Kajli. During these four 
days, the men lived on water and the animals on grass. At Kajli, the Nawab 
rested a few days. The mother and the son of Makr Dhaj, Rajah of Durang, 
who had lately died, waited on the Nawab. The Rajah of Damuriah was also 
expected. But his brother’s son only came, and, soon after, the Rajah’s 
mother. 

Here the Nawab had a relapse, which ended in asthma, and the hasty 
way in which he proceeded from remedy to remedy, made him only 
worse. 

In the evening of lith, [7th February, 1663] the same day on whieh 
the mother of the Rajah of Dimuriah had eome, tremendous lightning 
and thunder frightened the army, and immediately afterwards, a strong 
earthquake was felt which shook all, whether they were sitting or standing, 
reclining or sleeping. The shocks continued for half an hour. 

On the 18th [9th February], the Nawab left Kajli, and arrived at Pandt, 
which lies opposite to Gawahatti. Muhammad Beg, Faujdár of Gawahatti 
reported the capture of eighty-four Durang clephants in the k’hedahs. 
The Nawab recominended to him the mother and the son of the late 
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Rajah of Durang, and the mother of the Rajah of Dimuriah, and dismissed 
them to their homes. Badli Phikan was to have a Parganah in Bengal, 
with a revenue of 3000 Rs. On the Mth, Dilir han arrived from Lak’hugar, 
bringing cight more clephants with him. 

Rashid Khan, who had formerly declined the office of Faujdir of 
Kámrúp, received from his Majesty a reprimand. He now accepted the 
office, and was appointed to it by the Nawib. Muhammad Beg, the former 
Faujdár of Gawthatti, who was a servant of the Nawab, was appointed 
Thanahdir of Kajli, under Rashid Khan. 

The Nawáb, though very ill, settled several financial matters of great 
importance, and left Gawahatti on the 26th Rajab [22nd February, 1663]. 
On the last of the month, he reached Baritalah, where the Koch Bihar 
detachment joined him. Here the Nawab’s condition got much worse, the 
fainting fits came on oftener, and Hakim Zahiré Ardistani was sent for from. 
High, and Mírzá Muhammad from Akbarnagar. 

Description of the diagnosis of each doctor. The men commonly 
believed that the sickness was the resnlt of witchcraft practised by the Rajah 
of Asim. The doctors recommended the Nawab to go to Khizrpir. On 
the 26th Sha’ban, he appoints "Askar Khan to renew operations against 
Koch Bihar. 

The Nawab died on board the barge on Wednesday, the 2nd Ramazán, 
1073 [80th March, 1663], half an hour before sunset,two os above Khizrpúr.* 
The tarikh of his death is “2 col Torino, or ‘ occupant of paradise, A. H. 
1073. Dilir Khan and Ihtishim Khán buried the body the next day at 
Khizrptir, in a vault which the Nawab had given orders to build after leaving 
for Asim. According to his last wish, his body was to be taken to Najaf, 
and bnried in holy ground. News of his death wasat once sent to court 
and to his son Muhammad Amin Khan. 


* Noithor Rennel’s Map of the ‘ Environs of Dacca’ in 1778 (Map xii, of tho 
Bengal Atlas), nor the Survey Maps help ns to identify Khizrpfr, and I addressed Dr, 
James Wise, of Dháká, who is so well known for his researches in the local history of 
the District, regarding the geographical position of the place. Ho kindly sont mo 
the following reply — 

“ Naráinganj, cight milos S. E. of Dacca, is in a parganah called Khizrpir. It is 
bonnded by tho Dacca river, tho Burha Ganga. This situation corresponds with that 
of the historical Khizrpir, which was on the banks of tho Ganges. A tomb, said to 
be that of one of Shaistah Khadn’s daughtors, is callod by the Muhammadans of the 
present day tho ‘ Khizrpúr Maqbarah! It is strange that the tomb of such a great 
man as Mir Jumah should not exist,” 

The Madsir ul Umard docs not record whether the body was takon to Najaf 
(Mashhad, in Khurasin). It is said that many towns in Talinginah contain buil- 
dings erected by tho Nawab, and in Haidarábád thero is a tank, a villa, and a 
palace, still bearing his name, 
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Events after 1663. 


With the death of the Nawab the Fathiyah i ’Lbriyah ends. The news 
of his death reached Aurangzib at Lihor, and, according to Bernier, (vide 
above p. 85) was a souree of joy for the emperor. The ’A7amgirndmah 
says that he was sorry, because Mir Jumlah had been an old servant. 

Whether the “ceded” districts of Ceutral Asim were ever taken 
actual possession of by the Imperialists, is a matter of doubt. The 
Asim Búranji, or Asim Chronicle, according to Robinson (loe. cit., p. 166), 
gives a very different version, and says “that Mir Jumlah’s army was 
entirely defeated, and he was obliged to give up the whole of zillah Kámrúp 
to the Asamese, which was from that time placed under the management of 
a great Asamese officer, the Bar Phukan, and formed a government equal to 
about a third part of the whole kingdom. Jaidhaj Singh died A. D. 1663.” 

From the following extract from the "A/amgirndémah it would certainly 
appear that Gawalhatti was the actual frontier of the Mughul empire and 
Asim, when Mir Jumlah returned to Bengal, and that the cession of 
Durang as far as Tezptir was nominal; but on the other side itis quite 
elear that Mir Jumlah’s retreat was not an absolute defeat. The pay- 
ments of the money are certainly nowhere recorded by Muhammadan 
historians ; but a part of the elephants did come, and a daughter of the king 
of Asim was subsequently married to an Imperial Prince. 

Gawéahatti then was the actual fronticr at Mir Jumlah’s retreat, and 
remained so for four years, till the beginning of 1078 A. H., or the very end 
of A.D. 1667. The re-conquest by the Asamese is the last event recorded 
in the "Alamgirndmah (Bibl. Ind. Edit., p. 1068) as follows— 

“ At this time [Rajab, 1078, or December, 1667], reports were reecived 
by his Majesty from Bengal that the Asamese with a numerous army and a 
large flect had attacked Gawahatti, which is the frontier of Bengal. ‘The 
Thanahdar, Sayyid Iirtiz Khan, could not in time receive assistance. He 
and most of his men bravely defended themselves, and sacrificed their lives on 
the path of loyalty Cubédiyat). His Majesty resolved to puuish the Asamese, 
and appointed Rajah Rám Singh to the command of an imperial corps, which 
Was to he strengthened by troops of the Bengal army. Rajah Ram Singh, 
on the 21st Rajab 1078, A. H., [27th Decomber, 1667] received as khal’at a 
horse with a gilded saddle and a dagger with a belt adorned with pearls, and 
was sent to Asim. Nacii Khin,* Kisari Singh Bhirtiah,f Rag’hondth 
Singh of Mirthah, Bairam Deo Sisandiah, aud other Mançabdárs, with 1500 
Ahadis and 500 artillery, accompanied him.” 

* The Madsir i ’Alamgtré (Hd. Bibl. Indica, p. 65) has Nuerat Khdn. 


+ The Madsir i’ A'lamgirt has Kirat Singh Bluirtiah, which is clearly tho correct 
reading, 
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For the subsequent events we have only the Madsir 7’ Alamgiré to refer 
to, whose scanty notes are nevertheless of great value. I translate from 
the edition of this work in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Page 73. “On the first of Zi Hajjah, 1078 [2nd May, 1668], Rahmat 
Banu, the daughter of the king of Asim was married to Prince Muhammad 
A’zam. Dowry, 180,000 Rupees.” 

Tt is not said whether this is the same girl that was taken by Mir 
Jumlah to Bengal. Her name implies that she had been converted to Islám. 
Tt was only Akbar and Jahangir that did not convert their Hindú prin- 
cesses. 

Page 97. “Tajah Rám Singh, who wasa commander of 4000, 4000 
duaspah sihaspah troopers, was promoted to a command of 5000, and his son* 


* This Kishn Singh is called grandson (nabira) of Rám Singh on p. 172 of the 
Madsir. It shonld be son. Rám Singh was the son of Jai Singh I, of Ambar (Jaiptr), 
with whose assistanco Aurangzfb had come to the throne. Ho dicd at Bnrhánpúr on the 
28th Muharram 1076, or 10th July, 1667, Tho? Alamgtrndmal (p. 1051) and the Madsir 
1’ Alamytri (p. 62) stato that he died a natural death, and that his son Rim Singh was 
immediatoly made Rajuh, Colonel Brooko (Political History of Jeypore, p. 14) says, though 
he does not mention his authority, that Jai Singh was killed by his son Kirat Singh, 
whom Auraugzib had promised tho succession, and that tho Emperor had cugaged 
his services, becauso he thought Jai Singh too powerful a subject. “Tho foeling of 
tho country, however, was too strong against the parricide, to allow sneh a succossion 
to bo carricd out, and Kirat Singh was obliged to eontent himself with Kamah, now 
in the Bhurtpore territory, and which his desecndauts enjoy to this day ; bnt the par- 
ricidal act of their ancestor has for ever excluded them from any chance of succeeding 
to the Jeypore throne,” Kirat Singh certainly was at Bnrhánpúr, when Jai Singh died, 
Ho had in nearly every war served under his father, as, for instanco, in the Mew 
disturbances, after which he reecived Kamah Pahari, and Koh-Mujahid, and was 
appointed Manjdir of Mewát. Shábjahán, two years before being disposed, had made 
him a commander of 1000, and after the wars with Siwa, Aurangzib gave him a, 
eommand of 2500. After tho death of his father, he was mado a commander of 3000, 
a promotion which does not look liko a reward for the great crimo imputed to him, 
Kirat continued to servo inthe Dak’hiu, and dicd in tho boginning of 1081 (1673, A. D.). 

Jai Singh was suceceded by his first-born son, Rim Singh. He had risen nnder 
Shahjahiu to the rauk of commander of 3000. In the battle of Samogar, he was with 
Dard Shikoh, but joined soon afterwards, like his futher, the party of Aurungzib, He 
served nnder Mulfimmad Sultán, in the pursuit of Shuji’, and took a part in the capture 
of Snlaimén Shikoh at Sriuagar, Snbscquently, he served under his father against 
Siwa; and when the Bhonala and his son Samba presented themselves at Court, 
Aurangzib warnod Rim Singh to have a sharp cyoon them, and not to let them 
escape. But they flod (beginning of 1077), and Rám Singh fell inte tomporary disgrace, 
and lost his rank, Tho fact that Jai Singh dicd soon afterwards may be construed 
into a suspicion against Kirat Singh, But Ram Singh was immodiatcly restored, 
received the title of Rajah, and a mangub of 4000. In the same year (1078), he was 
ordered to Gawéhatti in Xsám, Rám Singh remained in Asim till tho middlo of 1086 
(1675), his long stay boing evidently a pnnishment. He died soon after, His son 
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Kishn Singh reeeived a present of a sarpesh studded with jewels.” End of 
1080 A. H., or beginning of A. D. 1670. 

Page 154. “On the 22nd Rabi’ II., 1087, (24th June, 1676] Rajah 
Rám Singh returned from Asam, and paid his respeets at eourt.” 

Page 173. “ On the 29th Muharram, 1090, [1st Mareh, 1679] Shahrukh, 
a servant of Prince Muhamwad A’zam brought a report to eourt which 
contained the aeeount of the eonquest of Gawadhatti by his Majesty’s troops. 
The Messenger reeeived a reward of Rs. 1000; and a neeklaee of 91 pearls, 
valued at 2 laes of Rupees, and a tassel (turrak) studded with jewels, of a 
value of 25,000 Rupees, were sent to the Prinee as preseuts.” 

Page 234, Rashid Khan reported that, aecording to orders, the Amirul- 
Umaré had been charged with 52 lacs of Rupees on aeeount of expenses 
ineurred in Gawahatti. The officer referred to had written to say that the 
whole expenditure amounted to 7 lacs of Rupees * * * Henee this sum 
was ordered to be eharged.” 

Page 387. Prince Muhammad Azim [Azim ushshan, son of Bahadur 
Shah] was appointed Cibahdér of Bengal and Faujdár of Koeh Bihér.” End 
of 1108, A. FE, or middle of 1697, A. D. 


This closes my eollection of notes on Koeh Bihar and Asdin from 
Muhammadan historians of the 16th aud 17th centuries. I have only 
occasionally referred to Kháfi Khin (Ed. Bibl. Indica, II, pp. OR): 
He has used the ’"Alamgimaémah, in his slovenly way, without the 
slightest exactness even in his meagre geographieal and chronological 
details. To give an example. He makes the Koch Bihar Rajah flee to an 
old zamindir of the eouutry, near whose castle there is a river, over which 
two ebains pass. The chains are fastened to pegs and stems of trees on the 
Opposite banks, and people use the chains as a bridge. Comparing this with 
the aceount on p. 68, we see that Khéfi has a wonderful power of combina- 
tion, whilst the castle is altogether fictitious. He gives Koch Bihar five 
ehaklahs or eighty-nine parganahs, and fixes the revenue at 10 laes of Nardini 
Tupees. The Xaserú root (Cyperus tuberosus, Wild) is mentioned as the best 
remedy for wounds eansed by poisoned arrows. He speaks of the breaking of 
idols in Koch Bihar, and makes the Nawab build mosques iu Simlahgar and 
Ghargéon, and remit onc year’s taxes. The circulation of Nardini rupees in 

a 4 ` . F 
Asim was forbidden, beeause the Nawáb coined money with Aurangzib’s 
name on it. A great deal of silver and gold is found with the assistance of 
expert treasure-finders, and ten or twelve golden keys and a map of Asám 
are sent to eourt, He traecs the epidemie to bad water; “for the rain 


Kunwar Kishn Singh died when young, of a wound ho had receivod, He had served 
for Some timo in Kábul. Vide my essay, entitled ‘A Chapter from Muhammadan 
History? Calcutta Reviow, 1870. 
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falls on many poisonous trees, and when such water runs into rivers or tanks, 
it renders them poisonous. Again, the wind blows the flowers of poisonous 
trees into the rivers, and thus makes the water unwholesome. Thus between 
Khandesh and Strat, four stages from the latter, there is a river called 
Sdpin, the water of whieh at the end of the rains is quite poisonous.”’* 

Robinson (Asim, p. 156) has some notes on Baldco, or Balit Nardin, as 
he calls him, and places his deathin A. D. 1634. This is certainly too carly 
as his defeat by the Mughuls (wide above p. 62) took place in 1637. He 
does not mention Baldeo’s son, Chandr Nardin, but a grandson of the same 
name, who in 1671 was succeeded by Surja Nardin. He then says that 
about 1682 the territory of Surja Narain [Durang and Kámrůúp] “were 
invaded by Munjur Khan, a general of the emperor of Dihli, when he 
himself was taken prisoner, and conveyed to the presence of the emperor. 
Some time after, effecting his escape, he returned to his own dominions ; but 
from a sense of shame, is said to have refused resuming the reins of govern- 
ment.” His brother Indra Nardin lost portions of his kingdom to the Ahom 
kings, and only retained Durang. 

I do not know who this “Munjur Khan” can be. The spelling 
suggests Manztr Khin (w'd)Bic), a doubtful name, or Mançúr Kkán 
(wis ave), The year 1682 refers to A. H. 1094; but I can find nothing 
regarding this invasion in Muhammadan historians. 


APPENDIX. 


Col. J. C. Haughton, C. S. I., Koch Bihar, kindly sent me the follow- 
ing extract from Biswessar’s History of Asim, which may advantageously 
be compared with the extracts from the Akbarnimah, on pp, 52, 53, 56. 

“ Rajah Nara Nardin,t having no male issue, determined to appoint his 
nephew Rag'húdcb successor. When old, however, ho had a son, and 
Rag'húdeb became hopeless. The latter therefore, quitted one day the pa- 
lace under the pretext of going a hunting; but the Rajah, in order to con- 
sole him, allotted to him a portion of the ráj.$ 

“ Nara Nardin died after a reign of fifty-six years, and was suceceded by 
his son Lachini Nardin. 


* Tho text of Khafi Khan’s history in the Bibl, Indica Edition is very untrust- 
worthy as regards proper nouns. On p, 188, of vol. IL, read Qdzt Samii, for Qdzt 
Timir; p. 142, Qawdhatté for Kortht; p- 144, Séimlahgarh for Bhimgar ; p. 161, Gajpúr 
for Kachhpúr; p, 163, Subhdn Singh for Baján Singh. 

+ Tho ‘ Balgosiin’ of tho Akbarnamah. Rag'húdob is tho ‘Pát Kunwar.’ 


t This scems to have caused tho division of Koch Bihar and Koch Idjo, Lachmi 
was thus the first Rajah of Koch Bihér only, 
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“Nae hiideb having obtained a portion of his uncle's kingdom, founded 
the town of Ghelabijaya in Kamrép, and erected a temple at Majo in 1583. 
He died in 1593, and was succeeded by Parichhat Nardin, who made war on 
his unele Lachmi Nardin. Pariehhat went to Delhi, and died at Patna on 
his way home from Xgrah in 1606.* Subsequently, the Muhammadan ruler 
invaded the kingdom to realize the promised tribute. The Mantri succeed- 
ed in obtaining the office of Qantngo. 

“ At this time the kingdom was divided into four sirkdrs. Balit Nardin, 
brother of Parichhat, got the Sirkár, east of Dikrai and west of the river 
Manah. Parichhat's son, Bijat Narain, only got the land between the Manah 
and Sankos. The deseendants of Bijat Nardin are known as the Rajahs of 
Bini.” 

The following extract from the family history of the Rajahs of Bijni, I 
also owe to Col. Haughton’s kindness. 

“ Maharajah Biswa Singh had two sons. The elder, Nara Nardin Bhúp 
reigned over that portion of the kingdom which lies between Karatuja and 
Bihar. ‘The younger, Shnkladhaj Bhúp ruled over the country from Bihar 
to Dikrai. Vor lis impetuosity at time of war, he was called Chilah Rai, 
“King Kite.” His gon was Rag'húdeb Nardin. The latter had three sons ; 
one was king of Durang, another ruler over Beltalah, and the eldest, Pari- 
chhat Nardin was Rajah of Bijni. Parichhat waged war with Laclni Narain ; 
but sorry for having attacked his nearest relation, he turned hermit. He 
Went also to Dihli with his Diwin, astonished the emperor by his extra- 
ordinary talents, reecived a halat, and was sent back to his country 
with a royal guard, But he died at Rajimahall on his way home. The 
Diwan went back to Dihli, and was made Qantingo of Koch Bihar, Pari- 
chhat left a son Chandy N aráin, who enjoyed his father’s r¢/, but did nothing 
remarkable.” [Fide pp. 58 to GO, and Robinson, p. 155.] 


* This dato is too early, 


